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The Use of ‘Type Studies in Elementary 
Geography 


J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia University, New York 


HAVE an idea to present, but since ideas 
| arise from facts, let us start with some 

facts. Consider the climate of southern 
Spain and some of the relationships of men to 
this climate. 

Southern Spain has a dry, hot summer with 
almost no rain for five or 
six months... During this 
season the rainless_ sky. 
glares. The heat is in- 
tense except near the sea- 
shore. The air, hazy with 
dust, quivers and dances 
above the baked earth. 
The countryside becomes 
brown and dead as veg- 
etation languishes in sum- 
mer’s advancing drought. 

In this region nearly all 
of the rain falls in the 
winter. The winter has 
moderate and occasional 
frosts, but wheat and 
grass can grow during 
most of the period and the 
spring is a season of 
greenness, rich pastures, 
and glorious flowers. 

The Spanish climate 
does not make lush, sum- 
mer pastures. Spain is 
not famous for cows but for its sheep which 
winter on the lowlands and are marched away 
when summer comes to graze on mountain 
pastures, for the mountains of Spain, like the 
mountains of other parts of the world, receive 
more rainfall than the adjacent lowiands. If 
the mountains are high enough, as in the case 
of the Sierra Nevada (southern Spain), much 
of the rainfall comes as snow. This is very 
valuable because snow water runs to the val- 
leys, when the summer drought has parched 
them and most of the annual crops of the 
latitude have perished entirely. This snow 
water means irrigation. When this is possible, 
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the brown landscape of the Spanish valley 
gives place to rich oasis green. Here vegetable 
gardens thrive; and oranges and other water- 
needing fruit crops like peaches, apricots, and 
prunes are grown in frost-free spots on low- 
land or on slopes with Thermal belts. The 
frosty spots capable of ir- 
rigation: are given over to 
crop after crop of alfalfa, 
king of forage grasses. 
The irrigated valleys of 
Spain are famous for 
their fertility. The plain 
of Valencia is an example, 
and so is the Vale of An- 
dalusia, whose crops irri- 
gated with Sierra Nevada 
snow water, have nour- 
ished the City of Granada 
for so many centuries. 

On the lowlands and 
slopes that can not be irri- 
gated, drought-resistant 
crops like the grape and 
the olive, the fig and the 
almond will grow to good 
advantage. Hence, oil, 
wine, and nuts become sta- 
ples of production. In the 
diet of the people the oil 
replaces the butter and 
bacon of some other lands better suited to the 
cow and the pig. 

The dry summer is admirable for the na- 
tural drying of fruits. Hence, raisins, dried 
prunes, dried apricots, dried peaches, and other 
dried fruits become staples of local food and 
of export. 

The ships that call at Valencia, Almeria, 
Malaga, Cadiz, and other ports of southern 
Spain carry Spanish almonds, oranges, wine, 
raisins, grapes, and olive oil to many countries 
in Europe and other continents. These prod- 
ucts of horticulture are Spain’s chief exports. 

This brief summary includes the salient 
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facts about (1) the climate of southern Spain, 
which is a part of its physical geography, and 
about (2) the economic geography of the area 
along with some explanation of its foreign 
trade. 


How SHALL WE HANDLE SucH Facts? 


According to the classification of our State 
Department there are several dozen countries 
in the world. Many things that we might say 
about Spain could also be said about other 
countries whose climate and physical features 
resemble those of Spain. 

What is a country anyhow? It is an area of 
land having one government. That is all. A 
country is a Political Unit. It is perfect for 
the study of political science, but the geogra- 
phy of which we are thinking studies men mak- 
ing a living. Making a living is an economic 
activity. For clear thinking in this field we 
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TYPES OF CLIMATE 


Climate is one of the great geographic con- 
trols. During the last third of a century cli- 
mates have been studied and classified by a 
number of geographers. Koeppen of Germany, 
Herbertson, Unstead, and Taylor of Great 
Britain, and Jones and Whittlesey of America 
have all been working along the same line. 
Their combined studies as recently published 
by Messrs. Jones and Whittlesey give the world 
fifteen types of climate—including the equa- 
torial forests at one extreme and the Polar ice 
caps at the other. The location of the lands 
having these various climates can be seen in 
the maps accompanying Jones and Whittlesey’'s 
Economic Geography. 


Since I am presenting an idea and not a 
world study, I show only three of these fifteen 
regions on the accompanying map. 
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need economic units or human use units. Few 
countries are separate, complete, entire units 
in any geographic or economic aspect. If we 
take each country singly in turn, we will have 
to say many things over and over. For ex- 
ample, grapes, oranges, and winter wheat, like 
those of Spain, grow in many different coun- 
tries of the world where the conditions are 
like those of Spain. Learning these unclassi- 
fied facts for country after country has made 
the geography lesson a bore to many a bright 
boy and girl. 

The scientists in many fields have been at 
work classifying knowledge. By putting to- 
gether the things that were alike, or nearly 
alike, the scientists have made types and class- 
es of things. The facts of geography are much 
less bothersome when classified into groups or 
types. This may be done in many ways. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN TYPE OF CLIMATE—A 
WORLD REGION 


To see the educational value of this classifi- 
cation of climates for the elementary school, 
let us give attention to the climate occurring in 
the regions marked 5 on the map. Southern 
Spain is in one of these regions, and its climate 
has been briefly described in this article along 
with some of the results. 


Long ago the European geographers called 
this the Mediterranean type of climate because 
they first got well acquainted with it in the 
Mediterranean region where it is so well dis- 
played. 


THE TYPE AND Its USE 


Now that we have in mind this set of ge0- 
graphic factors and man’s economic adjust- 
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ments to them, we are in a position to utilize 
the great pedagogical aid of a type. 

It is true that the cosmic forces work in 
such a way that all lands on the west side of 
all continents in the neighborhood of 30° to 40° 
of latitude have this type of climate and are, 
therefore, so equipped by nature that they can 
produce this group of crops and can produce 
no others to equally good advantage. There- 
fore, crop after crop has been introduced from 
the long-inhabited Mediterranean region to the 
five others that are shown on our map. Every 
one of them has sheep flocks, wheat fields, vine- 
yards, and orchards of olives, almonds, peach- 
es, apricots, figs, and other Mediterranean 
fruits. Every one of these far-flung Medit- 
erranean lands was an exporter of wheat in 
the early stages of development and has ad- 
vanced to being an exporter of fruit crops. 

This introduction of these Mediterranean 
crops has been most direct. The actual Va- 
lencia orange trees have been taken from Va- 
lencia, Spain to start orchards of Valencia 
oranges in California. The European raisin 
grape vines were taken to California along 
with the trees of the Jordan almond, the fig, 
the apricot, and all the rest. The same thing 
has happened in central Chile; in the tip of 
South Africa; and in Australia, a continent 
which is supplied with dried fruit from irri- 
gated orchards in its own region of Mediter- 
ranean climate, just as the United States is 
supplied with those same fruits from its region 
with Mediterranean climate, and Europe has 
long been supplied from its Mediterranean 
region. 

When the class has come to understand one 
of the Mediterranean regions fully, it becomes 
the type. With the aid of this type the others 
can be taught easily, quickly,-and most effect- 
ively. This method permits a great saving of 
time and makes geography much more inter- 
esting. It calls on the children to understand. 
This is a great aid to memory. 

In the case of the countries on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, we have four peninsulas with 
similar climate, and therefore with similar 
crops. The climate type method makes one 
group or class of the Mediterranean countries. 
This enables the students to group them as 
they group the states of our own Cotton Belt. 


OTHER WORLD REGIONS 


Look at the map again. Note the regions 
marked “6.” They have a frosty winter with 
some rain and a long humid summer with 
much rain. Here most Mediterranean crops 
fail, but those moist’ summer lands are all 
good for corn, cotton, and rice. 

The same recurrence of crops and of similar 
use by man in continent after continent is true 
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of the areas of tropic forest (shown as No. 1 
on the map) or of any other of the several 
climatic types which recur in continent after 
continent. 

THE REVIEW LESSON 

This kind of geography is capable of being 
understood. When you start out to teach the 
essential facts about several dozen countries 
as countries, it becomes merely a memory ex- 
ercise; but when you have once worked out 
thoroughly the Mediterranean type, using Eu- 
ropean or Californian material as the medium 
of instruction, you can do a week’s work in a 
half hour by getting the class to grasp the idea 
that central Chile is another region with the 
Mediterranean climate, which is good for such 
and such things, which the student already 
knows, and is producing them because of con- 
ditions with which the students have already 
become acquainted. 

A review lesson is not the most enlivening 
thing in the classroom, but here is review with 
a reason, a kind of double action review. 
Months ago, or last year, you taught Califor- 
nia. Now we must make it come to life again 
in order that Spain may come alive, or Chile, 
or South Australia. Is there any review so 
effective as this? 


THE CONTINENTS 


Why teach the continents, as continents? 
There is no good answer to this question if 
geographic unity is a guiding principle of your 
teaching. It is true the continents are con- 
tinuous land masses, but they have even less 
geographic unity than the countries. Each 
continent is a sort of little world with the 
greatest variations between its different parts. 
In a decade or two or a generation or two we 
may be teaching in our schools such units as 
the Mediterranean regions or the tropic forest 
regions instead of such non-unified things as 
Africa and South America. It is being done 
that way now with apparent satisfaction in a 
number of colleges. I have been doing it with 
freshmen and sophomores since 1920. 


Even as things stand now, the idea of cli- 
matic types is a great aid to teaching geo- 
graphy, no matter what land units are being 
made the basis of the course. 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


This study of climate types helps the student 
to understand the reasons that underlie world 
markets, world trade, and world investments. 
These things have made us citizens of the 
world almost before we knew it was happen- 
ing. We live in a world with world problems 
whether we wish it or do not wish it. We can 
not escape them. The happiness of hundreds 

(Turn to page 252) 





Pennsylvania’s Wild-Life Conservation 
Program 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 
State Ornithologist, Harrisburg, Pa. 


endorsed and brought into being the fa- 

mous “Buck Law,” which protected, for 
the first time in the history of Pennsylvania 
game management, all female white-tailed 
deer. This move met with a great deal of 
opposition from sportsmen who had for years 
regarded the wily doe as game fully as worthy 
of the hunter as the most experienced buck. 
The board realized that protection of female 
deer would lead to a rapid increase of this big 
game. In 1907 but very few deer were taken 
during the hunting season. Within three years 
the kill had mounted considerably and today 
our deer herd is so large that Pennsylvania 
is world-famous as a big-game State. Today 
we have the problem, not of increasing our 
deer herd, but of reducing it so that there 
will be a proper ratio between the deer and 
their food supply and between the bucks and 
does. 


|’: 1907 the board of game commissioners 


It is not my purpose here to discuss the 
present deer situation; but I do wish, how- 
ever, to emphasize the fact that in 1907 there 
was terrific criticism of the law protecting 
does. Years passed before the sportsmen real- 
ized that the board knew what they were doing 











(Photo by author) 
A Strange Friendship 
White-Tailed Deer and Police Dog 


in protecting female deer. Today protection 
of the doe has become so traditional that any 
move toward killing her is looked upon with 
disfavor by the very same group of hunters 
who twenty years ago wanted to kill her. 


The year 1907 was marked by the passage 
of another important law which made it illegal 
to use automatic shotguns. Nature has so en- 
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dowed plants and animals with the ability to 
perpetuate their race, that unless human in- 
terference is constant and overwhelming, birds 
and animals will, as a rule, succeed in in- 
creasing at a fair rate in spite of a certain 
amount of hunting each fall in addition to 
the inroads upon their population from nat- 
ural enemies. But when human beings, with 
their superior brain-power, invent machines 
of destruction which lead to the easy slaugh- 
tering of game by even the unskilled sports- 
man, then Nature has but little chance of 
helping any species of game bird or animal to 
hold its own. The automatic shotgun is a 
nefarious mechanism when its fire-belching 
muzzle is directed toward a flock of wild ducks 
or a covy of bob-whites. The outlawing of the 
automatic shotgun twenty years ago indi- 
cates that sportsman-like instincts have for 
years motivated the finest hunters of this State 
and today the average sportsman of Pennsy]- 
vania will not shoot a game bird or animal if 
he feels that the creature has no chance at 
all to get away. 

It should be borne in mind that all of this 
time the board of game commissioners were 
developing a constantly heavier program in- 
volving the hiring of game protectors to carry 
on law enforcement work, the purchasing of 
land for game refuges, and so on. Year by 
year it became increasingly difficult for them 
to command enough revenue to carry on their 
work. 

The foreign element in our population con- 
tinually caused trouble especially in some of 
the heavily populated and mining sections. In 
1909 a law was passed preventing the owning 
of guns by aliens. This law was later modified 
(1915) so as to prohibit aliens from owning 
pistols or dogs. 

The Italian who leaves his classically beau- 
tiful native land to take up his abode in Amer- 
ica can hardly be expected, after two or three 
years of residence here, to understand all of 
America’s traditions and laws. In Italy virtu- 
ally every small bird, whether it be a swallow, 
wren, or thrush, is regarded by the peasant as 
legitimate quarry with no greater service to 
humanity than being cooked in a pot-pie. The 
result of Italy’s almost purely materialistic 
evaluation of her song and insectivorous birds 
means that this nation, save during the period 
of migration, is almost birdless. 
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The Italian who finds our State teeming 
with bird-life thinks of America as a land of 
plenty indeed and sallies forth to shoot every 
cedar waxwing, chickadee, and robin that he 
sees, not realizing that we of America have 
for years recognized the insect-eating propen- 
sities and beauty of song and plumage of 
these little birds as the source of their greatest 
value to us. 

The board since its inception has carried on 
an active program of song bird protection, and 
the problem of educating the foreigner to our 
viewpoint regarding these birds has at times 
been difficult. Gradually our citizens are com- 
ing to sense the important fact, however, that 
law observation by all brings to all the great- 
est common good. 

(To be continued) 





Group Insurance for Teachers 


L. R. DELONG 

Pennsylvania State College 
- One of the first questions to be decided by 
a commission investigating the possibilities of 
group insurance for Pennsylvania teachers 
will be whether group life insurance can be 
best administered by the present Pennsylvania 
School Employees’ Retirement Fund or by the 
State Education Association. A preliminary 
analysis indicates group insurance can _ best 
be administered by the State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1920 Studensky favored administration 
by state retirement funds. He made an in- 
vestigation of twenty-four city and state 
teacher pension systems in the United States. 
He reports: 


“The opportunity for making a retire- 
ment measure more effective by includ- 
ing the comparatively inexpensive death 
benefit among its provisions has not been 
appreciated in the establishment of exist- 
ing pension systems. . . Responsibility 
for the support of others makes the carry- 
ing of life insurance one of the obvious 
duties on the individual. . . . Cooperative 
effort of a large homogeneous group of 
individuals is the best and cheapest method 
by which risk to the individual may be re- 
duced; especially is this true of life in- 
surance in an educational system. It re- 
quires relatively low premiums as con- 
trasted with those of insurance companies, 
not only because the costs of soliciting 
agents and of administration are reduced 
and the profits eliminated, but because the 
mortality among teachers is low as com- 
ais 3 with that of the average of insured 
ives, 


_*Studensky, Paul; Teacher Pension Systems in the 
United States, p. 86, Appleton, 1920, 
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The operation of group insurance under the 
Pennsylvania School Employees’ Retirement 
Fund would doubtless require the insurance 
of forty-five thousand of the sixty thousand 
teachers of the State before it could be made 
effective. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion can make group insurance available to 
classification or local chapter groups. These 
groups must have a minimum membership of 
fifty. As soon as one of these classification or 
local chapter groups finds that three out of 
four of the members can agree to purchase the 
uniform policy decided upon by the group, a 
master policy will be issued to the State Edu- 
cation Association. When forty-five thousand 
teachers have secured group insurance poli- 
cies, under classification or chapter groups, 
the privilege of group insurance will be ex- 
tended to the entire teaching staff of the State. 

An analysis of the circulation of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL indicates the 
classification of members into insurable groups 
to be approximately as follows: 


Superintendents of Cities, Boroughs, 
and Townships 

Superintendents of Counties 

Assistant Superintendents 

Supervising Principals 

Principals of High Schools 

Supervisors and Teachers 

Department of Public Instruction.... 

State Normal School and State Teachers. . 
College Instructors 562 

College and University Professors.... 464 

It is possible that the life members, num- 
bering 138, may qualify as a separate group. 
The supervisors may comprise a_ separate 
group. Seven additional members must 
be secured in the Department of Public In- 
struction to enable this group to qualify for 
group insurance. 

The classroom teachers may secure group in- 
surance wherever fifty or more teachers com- 
prise a local chapter of the State Education 
Association. In 1926-27, the cities of the State 
employed teachers composing local chapter 
groups as follows: 


Teachers Cities 


There are six counties which enroll less than 
one hundred teachers in fourth-class districts, 
while ten counties have from one hundred to 
one hundred ninety-nine teachers. It seems 
probable that local units which number less 
than two hundred teachers will have less dif- 
ficulty in securing unity of action than the 
larger groups, 
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The application of group insurance to a 
classification group may be clearer if applied to 
a specific situation. There are sixty-six county 
superintendents. If forty-nine of these agree to 
take out a $5,006 policy under the group plan, 
the insurance company will establish a maxi- 
mum premium rate based on the average 
age of the group. This policy would provide 
$90 per month total disability, to be paid over 
sixty months. At the end of the second year 
a dividend will be declared, based on the actual 
cost of insurance to the insuring company. The 
addition of other classification or local chapter 
groups will serve to increase the size of the 
dividend payable to the entire insured group. 
Under no circumstances will there be a possi- 
bility of the premium ever exceeding the 
amount paid during the first year of the policy. 


A second question to be determined by a 
commission is the need of Pennsylvania teach- 
ers for insurance from the standpoint of death 
benefits provided by the School Employees’ Re- 
tirement Fund. 


Unlike some states, Pennsylvania returns to 
the estates of deceased members the total 
amount of the funds paid by the teacher, plus 
four per-cent interest compounded annually. 
A teacher entering service at age twenty-one, 
who makes contributions on an average salary 
of $1,500, with death resulting at the end of 
the fifth year of service would receive less 
than $300; at the end of the tenth year less 
than $650; at the end of the fifteenth year less 
than $1,000. It seems evident that the pres- 
ent retirement provision will return an in- 
sufficient amount for mortuary expenses prior 
to the fifteenth year of service. Three out of 
four teachers in the State have served less 
than fifteen years. It should be remembered 
that the purpose of the Retirement Fund is 
to provide old age pensions rather than to 
insure the liquidation of obligations. 


A third question to be decided by a commis- 
sion is the amount of insurance which the 
members of the several classification groups 
and the local chapter groups will desire to 
purchase. The maximum policy available at 
present under group insurance is $5,000. It 
seems probable that the city and county super- 
intendents will desire the maximum policy. 
High school principals may agree upon $4,000. 
Teachers in local chapter groups serving less 
than five years may unite on a $1,000 policy; 
over five years, upon a $2,000 policy. A de- 
tailed study should be made to determine the 
responsibility of classroom teachers to depend- 
ents, the need for replacing money expended 
in securing their professional education, and 
their financial ability to purchase insurance. 
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The Holy Night 
(By Correggio) 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Copyright Art Extension Society 


ERE is Mary in the stable-cave at Beth- 

lehem, with her newborn child Jesus. 

The shepherds with their dog have 
come in from the open fields to see Him, and 
some of the angels who sang at his birth have 
lingered to wonder over Him. Joseph, in the 
background, is trying to lead the donkey far- 
ther away. Meanwhile, Mary bends over her 
little child with adoring love. 

This is the first satisfactory representation 
of a baby in the whole history of painting. 
It is also the first picture from an object itself 
luminous. 

Correggio shows us Jesus as already “The 
Light of the World.” The glory of His face 
makes His mother radiant. The peasant wo- 
man, almost dazzled with it, is raising her 
hand to shield her eyes. The old shepherd makes 
a gesture of astonishment at such miraculous 
brilliancy. It spot-lights the angels above, 
warms the whole interior of the cave, and 
makes the far-off dawn look pale in comparison. 

Do you suppose that Correggio tried to tell 
us that what we see here was true not only 
that night, but in his own day as well? And 
is true in ours? Some, like Joseph, are too 
busy with their labors to see “The Light of 
the World.” Some see it and wonder like the 


(Turn to page 252) 
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PLATFORM 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Approved Oct. 27, 1928 by the Executive Council 


I 
We believe that the best interests of public education will be served by the crea- 
tion of a National Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. a 


We favor an amendment to our State Constitution providing that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall be elected by the State Council of Education. 


III 
We advocate the ideal of four years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all public school teachers in the Commonwealth. 


IV 
We advocate the ideal of five years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.M. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all junior and senior high school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth. Vv 


We stand for a single salary schedule which will give equal pay for equal service 
for all public school teachers based upon similar training and experience. 


VI 
We believe that the best interests of the pupils in our public schools will be served 
by granting teachers a leave of absence periodically for study or travel. 


VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general level of the personnel of the teach- 
ing profession, entrants to the teacher-training institutions should be scientifically 
selected. VIII 


We advocate immediate legislation which will give teachers civil service protec- 
tion in their work by the enactment of a sane and all-inclusive tenure act. 


Ix 
We feel that the teacher should receive full compensation for a reasonable length 
of time in all cases of personal illness and for absence due to death or quarantine 
in the immediate family. x 


We believe that, in justice to the pupils in fourth class districts, salary incre- 
ments comparable to those now given teachers in districts of other classes should 
be given their teachers. XI 


We urge that kindergartens be provided for little children of pre-school age 
wherever there are sufficient pupils to warrant this service. 

XII 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate and equitable financial support of 
public education. 
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Macing* 

Save for one administration, the political 
macing of State employees for campaign con- 
tributions has prevailed for so many years 
with so little protest from organized groups 
of citizens that it is refreshing to know that 
under the determined leadership of Joseph 
F. Noonan, its president, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association is demanding a 
“show-down.” 

The protest is borne more especially of the 
fact that for the first time in recent history, 
the campaign collectors have not hesitated to 
invade the precincts of the Department of 
Public Instruction, which directs the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. Never before 
has this been done. Sometimes the collectors 
have gone as far as the office of the State Su- 
' perintendent. Sometimes their messages were 
tossed into the waste-box. Today, say the 
Association members, the demands with their 
8 per cent. figures go straight down the line 
to each and every member of the department. 

Doctor Noonan expressed the views of the 
public school teachers when at a sectional 
meeting of the Association at Erie he declared: 
“Never before has such a cowardly and dast- 
ardly attack been made on the fundamental 
institution of public education. It is despic- 
able, contemptible, against public propriety and 
ordinary common decency. To dominate in a 
political manner the actual fountain head of 
State education strikes at very roots of gov- 
ernment itself. It cannot be allowed to pro- 
ceed. It must be quelled by the force of re- 
lentless and unsparing public opinion. The 
whole alleged scheme is a direct and open 
insult to the intelligence of the people of 
Pennsylvania.” 

It is difficult to see how the macing of these 
public employees for a. political party’s war- 
chest is in the public interest. There may or 
may not be a distinction between assessing job- 
holders in other departments and in the depart- 
ment of education. With respect to the de- 
partment of education it is not beyond possi- 
bility that if the political bosses can escape 
public condemnation by socking the “fountain- 
head” of State education, they may not hesi- 
tate soon to go directly into the public schools 
and extract their toll from the public school 
teachers themselves. 

The system of maintaining a political or- 
ganization with the assessments of public em- 
ployees was recognized as vicious enough in 
the city charter of Philadelphia to prohibit it 
with respect to policemen and firemen. Mem- 
bers of the civil service under the Federal 
government are under no compulsion to con- 


*An editorial printed in The Evening News, Harrisburg, 
October 22, 1928. 
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tribute to political funds. Public opinion is 
forming against such macing methods and 
the public school teachers in their campaign 
to resist this system are likely to find much 
more support than possible a few years ago. 





Reading Convention 
SPEAKERS 


Some of the better known speakers are: 

Lester K. Ade, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Haven, Connecticut. Subjects: 
The Improvement of Teachers in Service. 
The Teachers College Movement. 

Forrest Bailey, Director, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, New York City. Subject: Proper 
Civic Attitudes. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, Vice-President, A. A. A. 
S., Northampton, Massachusetts. Subject: 
Modern Science and Service. 

Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia. Subject: The Stone Cutters. 

Paul W. Chapman, State Director Vocational 
Education, Athens, Georgia. Subjects: 
What Has Been Done and Visualizing the 
Future of Vocational Education in the 
United States. Agriculture Education in 
Georgia. 

Philip W. L. Cox, Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 
Will Durant, Author of The Story of Philoso- 
phy, New York City. Subject: Is Progress 

a Delusion? 

Nicholas L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Sub- 
jects: The Administrative Control of Income 
in School Systems. The Supervising Prin- 
cipal as a Business Manager. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commissioner of 
Education, Albany, New York. Subject: 
The Basic Problems in State Education. 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Robert A. Kissack, Professor of Art Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City. 
Subject: Art and Industry. 

W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City. 
Subject: The Study of Relations of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Etta Vv. Leighton, Civic Secretary, National 
Security League, New York City. Subject: 
Proper Civic Attitudes. 


Joseph F. Noonan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mahanoy City. Subject: A Program of Ac- 
tion for the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

John K. Norton, Director of Research, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington. 
D.C. Subject: The Purposes and Functions 
of a State Education Association in Re- 
search. 

Carl Rees, Instructor of Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. Sub- 
ject: Elementary Algebras and Their Fur- 
damental Concepts. 
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David A. Robertson, Assistant Director, Amer- 
ican Council of Education, Washington, D. 
C. Subject: Personnel Methods in the Small 
College. 

Elizabeth Rupp, Director of Immigrant Edu- 
cation, H. C. Frick Coke Company, Scottdale. 
Subject: Citizenship Classes and Naturali- 
zation. 

Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Subject: Crea- 
tive Expression. 

Albert Edward Wiggam, Author of The Fruit 
of the Family Tree, New York City. Sub- 
ject: What Civilization Is Doing to Us. 

H. B. Wilson, National Director American 
Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
ject: The Objectives of the Educative Pro- 
cess. 

John W. Withers, Dean School of Education, 
New York University, New York City. Sub- 
ject: The Status of the District Superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania. 


Ben D. Wood, Columbia College. Columbia 
University, New York City. Subject: The 
Values of Cumulative Educational Records. 
Modern Language Achievements of Pennsyl- 
vania High School Graduates of June, 1928. 


Joseph K. VanDenburg, Board of Examiners, 
New York City. Subject: The Weekly Con- 
ference a Cohesive Factor. 

Laura Zirbes, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Subject: Modern Trends in Primary 
Reading. 


Nearly all of the meetings and the commer- 
cial exhibits will be held in the new senior 
high school building. Convention headquarters 
will be at the Berkshire Hotel, Peter J. Klein, 
manager. 


REDUCED RAILROAD F'ARE 


Railroads in Pennsylvania have granted our 
Association a special rate of one and one-half 
fare on the identification certificate plan from 
all Central Passenger Association points in 
the State for our State convention which will 
be held in Reading, December 27 and 28. This 
fare with a minimum of $1 for the round trip 
is applicable only to members of our Associa- 
tion and dependent members of their families. 
Tickets are good via the same route in both 
directions. Upon the surrender of identification 
certificate, furnished upon request by the P. S. 
E. A. office, round trip tickets may be purchased 
from December 24 to 28, inclusive, and, upon 
validation by the agents at the regular ticket 
offices of the lines over which the tickets read 
into Reading on any day after arrival, will 
be good for return to reach original start- 
ing point not later than midnight of January 

In addition, the carriers have authorized 
one and three-fifths fare for the round trip 
with return limit of thirty days. 

These concessions are granted on condition 
that nothing will be sold or orders taken for 
future delivery at the exhibits. 
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READING HOTELS AND RATES 
Members who have difficulty in securing 
rooms should write Landis R. Klinger, Prin- 
cipal Douglass and Weiser Junior High School, 
Reading. He is chairman of the housing cozn- 
mittee and will gladly assist all who need help 
in securing comfortable lodging. 
Hotels 
Colonial Hotel Coffee Shop 
Street 
American House Grill—Fourth and Penn 
Streets 
Berkshire—Fifth and Washington Streets 
The New Reading Hotel—Sixth and Cherry 
Streets 
Daniel Boone—1018 Penn Street 
Restaurants 
Crystal Restaurant—545 Penn Street, 733 
Penn Street 
Log Cabin Lunch Room-—-30 South Fourth 
Street 
Long’s Dining Rooms—312 North Fifth 
Street 
Minute Lunch—850 Penn Street 
Rustic Dairy Lunch—501 Penn Street, 607 
Penn Street, 7 North Fifth Street 
H. N. Rutter—21 South Ninth Street 
Thomas Jefferson Tea Room—524 Franklin 
Street 
Whitner’s Department Store Dining Room— 
438 Penn Street 
Pomeroy’s Department Store Dining Room— 
Sixth and Penn Streets 
Chinese Restaurant (Far East)—739A Penn 
Street 
New Brittany—Fourth 
Streets 
Strand Restaurant—1000 North Ninth 
Street 
Peggy Ann Shoppe—822 Penn Street 
Columbia Cafe—Ninth and Penn Streets 
Vienna Restaurant—8 North Sixth Street 
Yeoman and Wenger—32% South Ninth 
Street 
Astor Cafe—Penn Street (Opposite Astor 
Theatre) 
Cafeterias : 
Y. M. C. A—631 Washington Street 
Y. W. C. A.—Kighth and Washington 
Streets 
Rustic—38rd Floor, 7 North Fifth Street 


REGISTRATION 


Delegates, alternates, and members may 
register and receive badges and official pro- 
grams in the lobby of the Berkshire Hotel 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 26 and 
27, and in the Senior High School Thursday 
and Friday, December 27 and 28. 


25 North Fifth 


and Washington 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


A larger number of publishers and makers 
of school supplies and equipment have reserved 
exhibit spaces in the Senior High School for 
the Reading convention than ever before. 
They will display recent text books and modern 
devices indispensable to effective teaching. All 
members should visit the exhibits in the cor- 
ridors and rooms surrounding the auditorium 
of the new senior high school building. 
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BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND DINNERS 
Thursday, December 27, 1928 


:45 A. M. Luncheon, Pennsylvania Council 
of Geography, Hotel Berkshire. Ad- 
dress, “The Polar Eskimo,” W. Elmer 
Ekblaw, Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

M. Luncheon, Executive Council, State 
Home Economics Association. Katharine 
E. Plotts in charge, American House, $1. 
M. Luncheon, The Lions’ Club, Whit- 
ner’s Banquet Hall. 

P. M. Luncheon, Teachers of Modern 
Languages. Warren F. Gish in charge. 
P. M. Luncheon, Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Teachers. Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, 
Elkins Park, in charge. American 
House, $1. 

P. M. Luncheon, Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, Schuylkill College. 
Florence Beitenman, Reading, in charge, 
$1.25. 

P. M. All-College Dinner, Hotel Berk- 

shire, Ballroom. $2. Address, “Mod- 

ern Ways of Securing a _ College 

Education,” Frederick E. Emmons, Di- 

rector, American Institute of Educa- 

tional Travel, New York City. Leo R. 

DeLong, Harrisburg, in charge. 

P. M. County Superintendents and As- 

sistant Superintendents Get-Together 

Dinner, Whitner’s Banquet Hall. Alvin 

F. Kemp, Reading, in charge. 

P. M. Dinner, Business and Profes- 

sional Women’s Club of Reading, Whit- 

ner’s Main Dining Room. $.75. 

P. M. Special Education Round Table 

Banquet, Main Dining Room, Berkshire 

Hotel, $2. 


FRMAY, DECEMBER 28, 1928 


A. M. Breakfast, Executive Council, 
The Berkshire Hotel. 

A. M. Breakfast, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kappa Phi Kappa. The Berkshire Hotel. 
Leo R. DeLong, Harrisburg, in charge. 


Presidents’ Luncheon, 


$1. 

P.M. “Past 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, in charge. 
American House. 

P. M. Luncheon, College Teachers of 


Education. P. M. Harbold, Lancaster, 
in charge. Schuylkill College. $1. 

P. M. Luncheon, School Library As- 
sociation, Marie Reagan, Reading, in 
charge. Thomas Jefferson Tea Room. 
P. M. Dinner, Pennsylvania Society 
for Vocational Education, J. Lehn Krei- 
der, Reading, in charge. Whitner’s 
Banquet Hall. $1.25. 


HousE OF DELEGATES 

Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is en- 
titled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secretary 
to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 
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In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge (gold) 
which will admit him to the House of Dele- 
gates, the latter will enable him to purchase 
: — trip railroad ticket for a fare and a 

alf. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Thursday afternoon, December 
27, at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the 
Southern Junior High School, 10th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Reading. Delegates will be seated 
by counties on the main floor. Other members 
of the Association may sit in the gallery and 
witness the proceedings of the House of Dele- 
gates. Every delegate should attend the first 
meeting. 





Executive Council 


The Executive Council at a regular meeting 
October 27, 1928 at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, trans- 
acted the following business: 


I. Accepted report of the current fund. 
Balance on hand June 30, 1928.. $ 9,298.56 
Receipts July 1-October 26, 1928. 29,839.45 


$39,138.01 
26,826.31 


Balance in bank October 26, 1928. $12,311.70 
II. Declared the office of Research Secretaiy 

vacant. 

After careful consideration of all matters 
pertaining to the work of the Research Secre- 
tary from January 24, 1928 to date, the Ex- 
ecutive Council took the following action by 
unanimous vote: 

1. That the action of the President of the 
Association of October 8, 1928 in suspending 
C. Everett Myers, be confirmed. 

2. That in view of the recommendation 
of the Commission on Professional Ethics, and 
in view of the policy, as formulated and 
unanimously approved by the Executive Coun- 
cil September 15, 1928, a vacancy in the office 
of Research Secretary be declared as of Octo- 
ber 27, 1928, and that the service of Doctor 
Myers be terminated October 27, 1928, with 
full pay from October 27, the end of the 
period of suspension, to December 1, 1928. 

The basis for the suspension was the fol- 
lowing letter of October 8, from the President 
of the Association to the Executive Secretary: 

October 8, 1928. 


Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, 

Executive Secretary, P. S. E. A,, 
400 North Third St., 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

My dear Doctor Kelley:— 

This morning I received copy of a circular 
letter evidently mailed by Dr. C. Everett 
Myers to all members of Departmental Re- 
search Committees. 

The letter is so glaringly full of antagonism 
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and opposition to the legally constituted au- 
thorities of the Association that it can only 
be construed as deliberate and open insubor- 
dination. Not only is the act of attacking his 
superior officers, at the expense of the Asso- 
ciation and with the utilization of the clerical 
aid of the Association staff, entirely out of 
order, but the proposition of distorting the 
purposes and plans of the Executive Council 
through propaganda designed to produce a 
schism in the Association itself is both un- 
professional and unethical. In other words, 
Doctor Myers is willing to destroy the Asso- 
ciation to save his face, and is willing to re- 
sort to any kind of hangdog tactic to serve 
his personal ends. 

Such a man is a menace to any professional 
organization, is unfitted to be trusted with 
official authority, and should be summarily re- 
moved. No business enterprise would tolerate 
such conduct on the part of its employees for 
a moment, and, in my judgment, his tenure 
should terminate immediately. 

A brief review of his case shows the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1) That the present research program was 
carefully reviewed by the Executive Council 
several months ago, and Doctor Myers was 
afforded an opportunity of defending his pro- 
gram before the Council. 

(2) That the Executive Council regarded a 
change in the program not only desirable but 
also essential. 

(8) That Doctor Myers declared himself 
both to the President and Executive Secretary 
as not in sympathy with a problem program, 
and that he could not be part of such a pro- 
gram. 

(4) That Doctor Myers refused to cooperate 
with such reviewing agencies as were set up 
to eliminate the dissemination of improper 
and harmful information. 

(5) That problems assigned him were re- 
garded in such a perfunctory light that no 
serious thought was accorded them by him. 
He even contends at the present time that the 
problem of teacher-turnover is not susceptible 
to serious study. 

(6) That Doctor Myers has been drawing 
a salary for several months without doing 
any constructive work. 

(7) That he has been given more than three 
months’ written notice that his services are 
unsatisfactory, that he was given an opportu- 
nity to change his objectionable policy but 
failed to do so, that he had a hearing on the 
efficiency of his program before the Execu- 
tive Council, and that it is the unanimous 
opinion of the Council that he is unable to do 
the type of work desired by the Association. 

(8) That he has been grossly insubordinate 
in transmitting offensive letters to the per- 
sonnel of the Association without the approval 
of the Executive Secretary, and in clear dis- 
regard of all the agencies set up by the Coun- 
cil to avoid just that sort of thing. 

(9) That his conduct is so unprofessional, 
unethical, reprehensible, and unexcusably bel- 
ligerent that the retention of his services any 
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a would be detrimental to the Associa- 
ion. 

(10) That his distortion of the report of 
the Council printed on pages 92-93 of the 
October Journal indicates clearly his utter 
lack of comprehension and grasp of the whole 
situation. The paragraphs deleted were care- 
fully considered by the Council and the offi- 
cers of the Association, and such deletion was 
made because it was felt that nothing should 
be printed which might adversely interfere 
with his securing another position. 

(11) That Doctor Myers referred his case 
to the Commission ‘on Professional Ethics 
which has no constitutional power to review 
the action of the Executive Council, but that 
the Council waived its constitutional rights so 
that he could secure a hearing and the advice 
he wished. Nothing could be more indicative 
of a fair and impartial attitude toward him 
by the Council. 

(12) That pending a hearing before the 
Commission on Professional Ethics, he him- 
self was guilty of unethical conduct by at- 
tacking his superior officers by means of a 
circular letter issued in defiance of all re- 
viewing agencies set up by the Council. Not 
only that but his comment is both insincere 
and deluding, if not actually false. Para- 
graph No. 4 under “Suggested Remedies” does 
not affect the status of research committees. 
No mention is made of such committees at all. 
His comment on the Executive Secretary is 
both perverted and ridiculous. His other state- 
ments are equally absurd. He merely desires 
controversy. 

(18) That he is incompetent, lacking in or- 
dinary sagacity and acumen, unable to view 
facts in their proper context, and tempera- 
mentally unfitted to hold the research secre- 
taryship of a voluntary teachers’ organiza- 


tion. 

(14) That in view of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, Doctor Myers should be suspended 
immediately, without salary, pending the find- 
ings of the Commission on Professional Ethics, 
and subject to such action as the Executive 
Council may subsequently take. 

It is most unfortunate that this condition 
has arisen. It is advisable to make any ad- 
justments that will end such an intolerable 
mess. No one man is so’important that he 
should be permitted by our Association to 
continue his pernicious activities to the detri- 
ment of the whole teaching profession. 

If you concur with the foregoing analysis, 
I feel that you are amply justified in taking 
either the remedial step suggested, or any 
other step which will close this distressing and 
humiliating episode. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) JOSEPH F. NOONAN, 
President, P. S. E. A. 


III. Received reports on the programs and 
arrangements for the State Convention, 
December 27 and 28, Reading. 

IV. Adopted a Tentative Platform for the 
Association. 

This platform of twelve planks has been 
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under consideration for the past six months. 
As amended and adopted it appears on page 
213 of this issue of the Journal. 


VY. Approved a_ sub-committee report on 
nominations and elections. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
Procedure 


1. Nominations by Petition 


a. Form—To be approved by 
Council 


b. Signers—Five signatures of members of 
House of Delegates required for nomi- 
nation of N. E. A. State Delegates 

c. Distribution—Nominating petitions to be 
distributed by members of this Com- 
mittee on Floor just before close of first 
session of House of Delegates, or to be 
sent upon request by mail to any quali- 
fied member of the House of Delegates 

d. Collection—To be handed to Executive 
Secretary within half an hour after 
close of P. M. session 

2. Ballots 

a. Approval—By the Executive Council 

b. Distribution 
Exchange for coupon on credentials card 
at beginning of second session of House 
of Delegates 

c. Boxes (5) 

In charge of this committee 
Open from 9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M. 
second day 

3. Election Officers 

a. Officer of Proportional Representation 
League designated by the President of 
the P. S. E. A. in charge 

b. Tellers (13) 

—- by the President of the P. S. 


Executive 


4. Returns 
a. Reported by officer of the Proportional 
Representation League to the President 
of the P. S. E. A. 
b. Announced by President of the P. S. E. A. 


at the last general session of the 


Association 
VI. Discussed plan for additional aid for 
“Former Teachers.” 


The Executive Secretary reported on a 
conference with Edwin C. Broome, su- 
perintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
in which Doctor Broome stated that a cer- 
tain wealthy man in Philadelphia had of- 
fered to aid the teachers who had retired 
before the enactment of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System. The proposition was 
that the Philadelphian would meet on a 
fifty-fifty basis any amount raised to aid 
these former teachers. As a basis on 
which to work, the following statistics had 
been compiled: 

Total amount of monthly annuity 
(443) 

Total amount needed to restore 
monthly annuity to those (348) 
who replied to P. S. E. A. ques- 
tionnaire 


VII. 


$ 6,078.08 


4,810.85 
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Total amount needed per month to 
restore pension to those (253) 
who replied to P. S. E. A. ques- 
tionnaire and claim they are in 
need 

Total amount needed per month to 
restore pension to those (150) 
who have an income of $300 or 
less and claim they are in need.. 

Total amount needed per year to 
provide pension so that each 
teacher (191) who claims she is 
in need will have an annual in- 
come of $600 : 58,510.13 
It was suggested that as a possible way to 

raise the necessary amount, the members of 

the Association be assessed 50c a year by rais- 
ing the membership dues from $1.00 to $1.50. 


It was the consensus of opinion that Doctor 
Broome be afforded the opportunity to submit 
the proposition to the Reading House oi 
Delegates. 


$3,331.63 


1,786.11 


Respectfully submitted, 
. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





The Committee for the Study of 
State Subsidies for Education 


On January 21, 1928, the Executive Council 
of the State Education Association passed the 
following resolutions: 

“Whereas, by act of the Legislature a com- 
mittee composed of members of the State Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, and citizens 
at large is making an investigation into the 
ability of the State to continue to pay the 
present appropriations to education; and 

“Whereas, any change in the present State 
appropriations to education may vitally affect 
the economic status of teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania; and 

“Whereas, it has always been the policy of 
the P. S. E. A. to cooperate in any studies to 
be made affecting the educational system of 
Pennsylvania; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the P. S. E. 
A. be and hereby is empowered to appoint a 
special committee whose duty shall be to co- 
operate with the Legislative Committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor; to collect data and 
information bearing upon the ability of Penn- 
sylvania to support education; to suggest 
better and more adequate support of educa- 
tion; and to suggest a more equitable method 
of distributing subsidies; 

“Be it further Resolved, That the Re- 
search Secretary be and hereby is placed at 
the command of said special committee for the 
purpose of assisting in collecting and tabulat- 
ing such data as may be collected.” 

In view of the above action President Joseph 
F. Noonan appointed the following to be 
known as the Committee for the Study of 
State Subsidies for Education: 

LeRoy A. King, Professor of Educational 
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Administration, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Chairman. 

Cc. A. Anderson, Superintendent of Jefferson 
County Schools, Brookville. 

M. S. Bentz, Superintendent of Cambria 
County Schools, Ebensburg. 

William M. Davidson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh. 

Hiram W. Dodd, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allentown. 

John H. Dyer, Hich 
School, Scranton. 

Samuel Fausold, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ambridge. ; 

Walter A. Geesey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sunbury. 

Francis B. Haas, Principal State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg. 

Carl G. Leech, Superintendent of Delaware 
County Schools, Media. 

Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal, 
Camp Hill. 

Joseph F. Noonan, President, P. S. E. A., 
ex officio. 

William H. Weiss, 
Schools, Bethlehem. 

Holman White, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia. 

The Chairman has been requested by the 
officials of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association to give a preliminary report at 
Reading on the ability of Pennsylvania to fi- 
nance education and the adequacy of State 
support. : 


Principal Central 


Superintendent of 





Educational Conference 
NOVEMBER 7 AND 8, 1928 


A large number of administrative workers 
in public education participated in the annual 
conference called by the State Superintendent 


of Public Instruction. The meetings were held 
in the State Capitol, Harrisburg, and were 
devoted to the consideration: of three general 
items: 
Improving Instruction 
The Equitable Distribution of State Sub- 
sidies to School Districts 
3. Unity and Continuity of the Educational 
Process 
Among those of our Association who made 
valuable contributions to the programs are 
John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg; M. S. Bentz, Superin- 
tendent of Cambria County, Ebensburg; Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, Superintendent of Chelten- 
ham Township, Elkins Park; A. M. Weaver, 
Superintendent of Williamsport; and Ernest 
C. Noyes, Assistant Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County, Pittsburgh, who, as general 
secretary of the conference, presented a care- 
fully prepared summary of all the addresses. 
Governor John S. Fisher, in a most happy 
address, gave an encouraging forecast of the 
educational future of our State. Referring to 
the teacher’s part in the great work of educa- 
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tion, he said, “There must be in the teacher 
a real spirit of consecration, sympathy, and 
cooperation.” We want to build for still better 
teaching and strive toward the ideal of uni- 
versal free education for every girl and boy 
in the land, an ideal in which every depart- 
ment of government is interested. He expressed 
his ambition “to provide ample building facili- 
ties for the State Department of Public In- 
struction—the finest educational building in 
the Union, fully equipped, which may stand 
as a memorial to the men and women who 
have been the leaders during the first cen- 
tury of free education in Pennsylvania.” 
The imported speakers were 
Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, New York 
Ben D. Wood, Columbia College, Columbia 
University 
William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


THE “Mort PLAN” 


Dr. Mort prefaced a description of his 
anxiously awaited report for the Legislative 
Commission on the Distribution of State Sub- 
sidies by discussing its two underlying 
principles: 

1. The State should provide a _ satisfactory 
minimum program of education and dis- 
tribute the burden upon the people in all 
localities according to their ability to pay 
taxes. 

2. The State should provide for the financing 
of its minimum program in such a manner 
that the taxing power granted.to a com- 
munity is not exhausted. 

The “Mort Plan,” while recognizing that 
Pennsylvania could easily adopt an elementary 
teacher unit of $2,000* and a high school 
teacher unit of $2,400, recommends a five-year 
goal of $1,500 as a teacher unit. It starts 
with $925 and increases year by year for five 
years as follows: $1,075, $1,200, $1,300, $1,400, 
$1,500. By the end of the fifth year the State 
will be giving $27,000,000 more annually than 
it is now giving. Next year this plan, while 
not reducing state-aid to any district, will 
provide $1,000,000 increase for the poorer 
districts. 


In the discussion, several questions from the 
floor indicated the difficulty of applying the 
“Plan” to existing conditions in the State. 
Dr. Mort endeavored in a gracious manner to 
explain the difficulties, but both he and the 
audience were at a disadvantage because print- 
ed copies of the “Plan” were not available. 
To William M. Davidson’s query, “When will 


* This unit provides $1,500 for teacher’s salary and 
$500 for all other expenses. 
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printed copies be available?” James N. Rule, 
Deputy Superintendent, stated that the report 
has been made to the Governor and that the 
Governor will doubtless release printed copies 
at an early date. 


THE NEw YorK PLAN FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
oF StaTE SuBSIDIES TO ScHooL DISTRICTS 
J. Cayce Morrison stated that the total cost 

of the public schools of New York last year 

was $320,000,000, of which the State con- 
tributed $71,600,000. Legislation now on the 
statute books will increase the latter amount 
five and one-half million a year until the con- 
tribution of the State will reach $90,000,000. 

The Friedman Commission and the “Mort 

Plan” have enabled our sister state on the 

north to maintain its system of public educa- 

tion, which has developed the past century, 

_without undue burden and to extend educa- 

tional services to meet present day demands. 

Mr. Morrison’s presentation was of great value 

to the conference for he revealed how great 

and far-reaching changes in financial policies 
can be introduced into a state system suc- 
cessfully. 


UNITY AND CONTINUITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

In discussing this theme, Ben D. Wood made 
the following constructive suggestions: 

1. We must make it the first duty of the 
teacher to know the pupil. 

2. We must put into immediate practice 
such measures as are needed to secure this 
necessary knowledge. 

3. We must devote one-half of the teaching 
budget to learning our students; one-fourth to 
make records available at the right time and 
place. 

4. We must imitate the medical profession 
by making diagnosis a prerequisite to treat- 
ment. 

5. We must use scientific methods in ascer- 
taining individual differences. 

6. We must follow individuals throughout 
their entire school period. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SINGLE STANDARD FOR 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Dean William F. Russell used the dual 
school systems in vogue in Europe as an illus- 
tration of the double standard for teacher 
training, and pointed out that we have a simi- 
lar double system in America: one in Normal 
Schools for training elementary teachers; one 
in Colleges and Universities for training high 
school teachers. We imported them both from 
Europe and brought with them the idea of a 
double standard: one for leaders; one for 
followers. He stated that we need quarantine 
regulations to keep out (de-louse) faulty edu- 
cational ideas. 


- 
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The American point of view is unification, 
We do not want two types of people. We do 
not want stratification either in social groups 
or among teachers. 

He pointed out the hopeful signs that our 
Normal Schools are becoming Teachers Col- 
leges, and our Colleges and Universities are 
acquiring wholesome respect for courses in 
education. 


INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In the closing address, John A. H. Keith 
announced: 

1. That 300 cabinets of specimens are available 
to County Superintendents through the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 

2. That 4,000 trees in packages of five will be 
available next Arbor Day to transform 
desolate school grounds into places of 
beauty. 

3. That the conference next year will be held 
on the Wednesday and Thursday following 
the first Tuesday in November. (Noven- 
ber 6 and 7, 1929.) 





Music at Reading 


Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Director of Music, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, and 
president of the music department of the 
P. S. E. A., deserves great credit for the devel- 
opment of a most ambitious and promising 
music program for the annual P. S. E. A. 
Convention to be held at Reading, De- 
cember 27 and 28. It is a real professional 
challenge to the music supervisors of this Com- 
monwealth. The unique feature of the occa- 
sion will be the choral and orchestral pro- 
grams which will be presented by music super- 
visors of the State, who will be in attendance 
at the convention. More than one hundred 
supervisors have already indicated their in- 
tention of being present and participating. 

An urgent invitation and request are hereby 
extended to every music teacher and supervisor 
of public school music to participate in either 
the choral or orchestral part of the program. 
Those who wish to participate in the orches- 
tral program should immediately notify 
Will Earhart, director of music, Administra- 
tion Building, Pittsburgh, who will direct 
the orchestra, and who will furnish by return 
mail the necessary information regarding the 
orchestral program. Those interested in the 
choral program should immediately write a 
note of registration to Mrs. Grace E. Stead- 
man, dean of music, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield. This program has every possibility 
of initiating a new professional era in the 
field of music education in Pennsylvania. 
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Mrs. E. H. S. McCauley 
Pennsylvania State Department of Welfare 
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Helen Taft Manning 
Dean of Bryn Mawr College 


Dinner Speakers at the Meeting of State Deans of Women 


Meeting of State Deans of 
Women in Harrisburg 


On November 2 and 8 the Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women held their 
eighth annual meeting in Harrisburg. The 
attendance, amounting to about half the total 
number of women engaged in this work in 
the schools and colleges of Pennsylvania, was 
most gratifying. The thoughtful addresses 
and the equally thoughtful discussions fully 
justified the time and effort spent in attend- 
ance, 


The general topic for discussion was “Con- 
tacts.” In her opening address, Dean Frances 
Bradshaw Blanshard of Swarthmore College, 
president of the association, ‘declared that al- 
though one of the greatest joys of a dean 
was the contact with girls and young women 
at a time when they are developing swiftly, 
and are exceedingly responsive, her problem 
was to evaluate these contacts rightly, to plan 
for them intelligently, and to learn how to 
win from them the wisest and happiest 
results. 

Dean Thyrsa Amos of the University of 
Pittsburgh opened a symposium on “The In- 
terview,” discussing first the need for the 
establishment of pleasant, informal, and in- 
forming contacts as early as possible, so that 
an important “interview” could never repre- 
sent her first personal acquaintance with the 
student. If such friendly approach is made, 
it will prevent the strained and unnatural 
“court” atmosphere, which too often marks 
the attempt to solve an important and intimate 
problem. Dean Amos stressed the need for 
thorough organization of the preliminary data 


required for a clear understanding of any 
student problem, the facts concerning health, 
family conditions, financial situation, aca- 
demic or social factors which govern the situa- 
tion. Deans should study carefully their own 
attitude, she said, lest a negative personal re- 
action destroy a careful plan for needed help. 
In the actual conduct of the interview she 
felt leisurely and courteous attention essen- 
tial, together with the preservation of an 
open mind, both as to the facts themselves 
and to possible decisions to be based upon 
them. Critical consideration of the inter- 
view after it is over, she thought wise to 
discover in what way its conduct or its con- 
clusions could have been bettered. 


The Executive Board then acted as hostesses 
at an informal tea, during a short period of 
relaxation, after which the session was re- 
sumed with a report by Dean M. Helen Marks 
of Pennsylvania College for Women of the 
National Convention of Deans of Women held 
last winter in Boston. Miss Marks devoted 
special attention to the challenging paper of 
Johnson O’Connor on “The Complete Execu- 
tive” and to Richard Cabot’s analysis of “The 
Value of Student Opinion.” 

At the dinner in the evening, President 
Blanshard presiding, the association was 
pleased to welcome as guests Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Herbert Kelley, Mrs.. John Keith, and Miss 
Keith, and regretted the necessary absence 
of Dr. Keith, who was an honor guest at last 
year’s session. The dinner speakers were 
Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Welfare, who spoke feel- 
ingly on the subject of “The Dean as the 
Mother Sees Her,” and Dean Helen Taft 
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Manning of Bryn Mawr College. Mrs. Mc- 
Cauley demanded on behalf of the mothers 
of college daughters, that the-Dean shall be 
a woman of vision, purpose, justice, and un- 
derstanding, who shall exercise a positive in- 
fluence in the development of reliable, unself- 
ish, thoughtful living. Mrs. Manning decried 
the present tendency to differentiate between 
the sexes in education and insisted that the 
woman needs, not specialized education based 
upon her sex, but the fullest development of 
her intellectual ability and of her character, 
with emphasis upon those fundamental 
achievements in each which are of the same 
value for women as for men. 

On Saturday morning the Conference di- 
vided into two sessions, one especially for high 
school deans, the other for those connected 
with colleges, normal schools, and universities. 
In the former, Stella C. Cullen, of the West 
‘Philadelphia High School for Girls, presided 
and led the discussion. The formal papers 
were given by Margaret MacDonald of Chel- 
tenham Township High School, and Superin- 
tendent Harvey R. Vanderslice of the Wood- 
lawn Public Schools, Aliquippa. Mr. Vander- 
slice discussed the qualities and the duties re 
quired in a successful high school dean. Miss 
MacDonald presented a personnel study of the 
advisers of boys and girls in the high schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the college section, Mrs. Mary Watson 
Green of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
spoke on the share of the dean in developing 
creative thinking and self-expression. Dean 
Amelia E. Clark of Bucknell University con- 
tributed practical suggestions dealing with the 
share of the dean in the social adjustment of 
the student, and Helen Faust, a student at 
State College, told of the college agencies help- 
ful to the freshman girl, as she saw and knew 
them from the student standpoint. Dean M. 
Gertrude Roberts of State Teachers’ College, 
Lock Haven, was chairman of this section 
and led the discussion. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frances B. Blanshard, Swarthmore 
College; vice-president, Elizabeth H. Conrad, 
State Teachers College, Millersville;  sec- 
retary, Elizabeth B. White, Ursinus College; 
treasurer, Margaret MacDonald, Cheltenham 
Township High School. 





All College Dinner 


Have you reserved your plate for the Read- 


ing All-College Dinner? If not, write L. R. 
DeLong, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 
See November Journal, page 165. 





Joy in one’s work is the consummate tool.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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Western Convention District 
PITTSBURGH, OCTOBER 19 AND 20 


The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute and the 
Western Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 
held the annual joint session October 19 and 
20, 1928 in the Syria Mosque and the Schenley 
High School. The attendance was approxi- 
mately 4,500. 

Cecil H. Dean, president, in cooperation with 
William M. Davidson arranged three excellent 
general programs with the following speakers: 

Charles R. Foster, State Teachers College, 

Indiana ; 
Samuel H. Goldenson, Rabbi, Pittsburgh 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Henry W. Holmes, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
John Duncan Spaeth, Princeton University, 

New Jersey 

The section programs Saturday forenoon 
were pronounced the best ever offered in the 
Western Convention District. Numerous 
speakers appeared on the twenty-seven pro- 
grams, of whom the following merit special 
mention: 

Grover H. Alderman, University of Pitts- 

burgh 

Mary L. Breene, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh 

Charles A. Buckner, University of Pitts- 

burgh 

Ira G. Flocken, Pittsburgh 

Charles F. Hoban, Harrisburg 

E. E. Lindsay, University of Pittsburgh 

John W. Oliver, University of Pittsburgh 

Q. A. W. Rohrback, University of Pittsburgh 

James N. Rule, Harrisburg 

J. C. Werner, Coraopolis 

Jesse H. White, University of Pittsburgh 

Gerald D. Whitney, University of Pittsburgh 

G. A. Yoakam, University of Pittsburgh 


OFFICERS 


Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, S. Todd Perley, Avalon 
Secretary, Charles H. Meyerholz, University 
of Pittsburgh 


LANGLEY ASSOCIATION 

The Langley Association of Science Teachers 
held its Friday evening dinner and meeting at 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines with George B. 
Frankforter, University of Minnesota, as prin- 
cipal speaker. At its Saturday forenoon mect- 
ing the speakers were: 

Charles H. Kerns, Langley H. S., Pittsburgh 

S. M. Kintner, Westinghouse Electric and 

Manufacturing Company 


Harvard University, 





There are souls in this world which have the 
gift of finding joy everywhere, and of leaving 
it behind them wherever they go.—F aber. 
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Northwestern Convention 
District 
ERIE, OCTOBER 12 AND 13 


More than 2,000 teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendents, representing Erie, Crawford, 
and Warren counties, attended the fourth an- 
nual Northwestern district meeting of the P. 
§. E. A. in Academy High School, Erie, Octo- 
ber 12 and 13. The theme of the conference, 
“The Improvement of Instruction,” was em- 
phasized by the different speakers from vari- 
ous angles and aspects of education in the gen- 
eral assemblies and in the section meetings. 

C. F. Hoban, state director of visual educa- 
tion, Harrisburg, and Grover H. Alderman, 
dean of the school of education, University of 
Pittsburgh, featured the Friday afternoon pro- 
gram, while Joseph F. Noonan, president of 
the P. S. E. A. and superintendent of schoois 
of Mahanoy township, and Frank Bohn, special 
feature writer for the New York Times, deliv- 
ered addresses before the Friday evening as- 
sembly. Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent 
of schools, Buffalo, N. Y., was the principal 
speaker at the final session, Saturday morning. 


The place of visual education in the school 
curriculum was emphasized by Dr. Hoban. He 
urged that visual instruction be utilized in the 
schools and that the principal of self-activity 
should be encouraged. “But,” said the speaker, 
“we must have the proper tools with which 
the children are to work. The child’s interest 
is in realistic and concrete things more than 
in abstract or symbolic material.” 

Dr. Alderman talked at length on “Who Is 
the Successful Teacher,” and concluded by giv- 
ing his personal opinion of the things that 
should enter into the choice of a teacher. These 
he enumerated as follows: (1) Have a thor- 
ough mastery of subject; (2) show evidence 
that he will continue to be a master of the 
field in which he will teach; (3) believe thor- 
oughly in teaching as a profession; and (4) 
be willing to cooperate with other teachers 
for the best interests of the school. 


While interest as manifested by the group 
was keen during the Friday afternoon talks, 
it reached its height in the addresses given by 
the speakers of the evening session. Both Dr. 
Noonan and Dr. Bohn presented forceful and 
important messages and challenges to the 
teacher of today and particulary to the teacher 
of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Noonan outlined the purposes and objec- 
tives of the P. S. E. A. and concluded his ad- 
dress by rapping what he alleges to be political 
intimidation on the part of a political organi- 
zation in the State to coerce public school offi- 
cials. On this particular point, the local group 
went on record in its resolution as favoring 
Dr. Noonan’s stand. 
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Using as his theme, “Following the News,” 
Dr. Bohn traced the results of American capi- 
tal throughout the world. He enumerated in- 
stances and told lively and gripping stories 
of the vast developments that have been made 
possible through the use of American money. 
He pointed to feats in New Zealand, South 
America, Mexico, Canada, United States of 
Colombia, Cuba, and elsewhere. 

Dr. Hartwell, superintendent of schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y., used as his subject, “What It Is 
All About.” He cited many interesting ex- 
amples of the cooperation of home and schcol 
out of his personal experiences, told the things 
that he believed the school should teach, and 
concluded by giving his philosophy of educa- 
tion as that of “helping the boys and girls 
to live a happy and useful life in a manner 
which is suited to the best interests of society.” 

John C. Diehl, superintendent of schools, 
Erie, presided at the Friday afternoon session, 
G. Arthur Stetson, at the evening general as- 
sembly, and Beatrice Farrell, president of the 
Northwestern district, at the Saturday morn- 
ing meeting. 

Election of officers was held at the business 
meeting, which was the concluding part of 
Saturday morning’s program. P. D. Blair, 
county superintendent of schools, Meadville, 
was elected president to succeed Miss Farrell. 
Miss Farrell was elected first vice-president, 
and John C. Diehl, second vice-president. Fay 
Daley, who has faithfully and efficiently served 
the group during the past several years, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Group singing at the various sessions was 
led by M. Claude Rosenberry, state director of 
music, Harrisburg. The girls’ chorus of 
Academy High school, under the direction of 
M. J. Luvaas, sang at the Friday afternoon 
session, while the Academy band, under Wm. 
S. Owen, played during the evening. Several 
delightful solos were sung by Carolyn Tavini, 
Academy high student, accompanied by Virginia 
Tucker. A social hour was enjoyed in the 
Academy gymnasium following the Friday 
evening meeting. 





100% Local Branches 


The following local branches have reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1928-29 and have 
sent their dues and enrolment cards to P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg: 

Archbald 
Armstrong County 
Ashland 
*Bradford County 
Cambria County 
Center County 
Clairton 


* 100 per cent enrolment in N. E. A. 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
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Clarion County 

Clarion State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Conshohocken 

Darby 

Dauphin County 

Donora 

East Conemaugh 

*Easton 

Forest City 

Greene County 

Hanover 

Hazle Township 

Homestead 

Indiana County 

Indiana 

*Indiana State Teachers College 

Kane 

Kutztown State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Lackawanna County 

Lebanon County 

Lock Haven State Teachers 
College 

Lower Merion Township . 

McKeesport 

*Mahanoy City 

Millersville State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Minersville 

Monessen 

Monroe County 

Mount Carmel 

Nanticoke 

Nanty-Glo 

New Castle 

*New Kensington 

Norristown 

Northumberland County 

Phoenixville 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Potter County 

Pottstown 

Pottsville 

Ridgway 

Rochester 

Schuylkill County 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

*Slippery Rock State Teachers 
College 

Sullivan County 

Swissvale 

Tamaqua 

Taylor 

Tioga County 

Titusville 

Tyrone 

Union County 

University School of Pittsburgh 13 

Warren 

Waynesboro 

West Chester 

West Mahanoy Township .... 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wyoming County 
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North East Community 

Exposition The 
The fifth annual North East Community Educa 
Exhibition was held at the North East Joint && with t 
High School, September 27-29. Although for and 2( 
two years no school fair was held, the excellent ested | 
cooperation of the rural teachers, the school Confer 
board, the business men, and the farmers 7 
resulted in a very creditable exhibit of fruit, J... 

vegetables, flowers, and domestic science os 
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Second Prize—The Orton School 


Fifteen schools entered exhibits in the con- 
test. Of these Remington School was awarded 
first prize because of the quality and arrange- 
ment of its display. The second prize display 
is pictured above. 





Flower Display 


The exhibits occupied four rows of tables 
of three shelves each the length of the gymna- 
sium, and the flower display filled the seats 
at either end of the gymnasium. The flowers 
in the picture represent only one-fourth of the 
display. 

Premiums to the value of $105 were paid to 
the rural schools, each school receiving at 
least $5. The premium list totaled $254, and Rh 
expenses approximated $75. The main part 
of the work of building space for the exhibits The 





was done by the vocational agricultural boys, instrt 
and the secretary work was done by the class. bands 
R. A. Fordyce is supervisor of agriculture charg 


at North East Joint High School. 
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The Bucknell Conference 
on Education 


The third annual Bucknell Conference on 
Education, held at Lewisburg in connection 
with the homecoming celebration, October 19 
and 20, attracted more than a thousand inter- 
ested educators to the various sessions. The 
Conference, which has become a feature of the 
university’s program, was regarded as the 
most successful yet held. Speakers at the 
general sessions were: Charles C. Fries of the 
University of Michigan; David A. Robertson 
of the American Council on Education; and 
William S. Learned of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. President Emory W. Hunt of Bucknell 
opened the conference as chairman of the first 
general session and Deputy State Superinten- 
dent Robert C. Shaw presided at the evening 
meeting. 

Section meetings were held at 4:00 o’clock, 
Friday evening for those interested in the 
problems of administration, senior hich 
schools, junior high schools, and teacher train- 
ing. Speakers from outside the state at these 
sessions were Philip W. L. Cox of New York 
University, President Harry A. Sprague of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College, and 
Principal Nathaniel G. West of Andrews 
School Number Nine, Rochester, New York. 
A dozen men prominent in education in Penn- 
sylvania took part in these meetings. 

Subject conferences held Saturday morning 
at nine o’clock covered English, health, ma- 
thematics, Latin, modern languages, sciénce, 
social science, and religious education. A large 
array of experts in these fields made the 
meetings distinctly worth while. 

The general topic for the Conference was 
“Educational Objectives and the Curriculum.” 
The Conference was sponsored by the depart- 
ment of education and a committee of the 
faculty. Much credit for its success is due the 
Bucknell Education Club, composed of students 
preparing for the field of education. The 
speakers and guests were entertained Friday 
evening at a buffet supper tendered by the 
University. 








Rhythm Band,. Punxsutawney 


_ The rhythm band at Punxsutawney uses real 
Instruments, not toy ones, as many rhythm 


bands do. Mrs. Edith Lester is the teacher in 
charge of this band, 


No. § 
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Charles S. Coxe 


Charles S. Coxe, superintendent of schools 
at Lewistown, is the new president of the 
Central Convention district. Before taking his 
position at Lewistown, Mr. Coxe had been prin- 
cipal of the high schools at Jeannette and Se- 
wickley, had taught in New Castle High 
School, and had been principal of an elementary 
school in Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Coxe graduated 
from Lafayette College and received his A.M. 
at Harvard University. He later studied at 
Chicago University. 





The Book League of America 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Van Wyck Brooks, Hamilton Holt, Edwin 
E. Slosson on Board of Editors, with Frank 
L. Polk of Wilson’s Cabinet, Advisory Editor. 
Each monthly magazine issue of the Book 
League will contain one complete new book— 
the outstanding book of all the forthcoming 
new ones, as selected by the Editorial Board. 
The Monthly will also contain an introductory 
article on the author of this book; general 
literary articles and essays; signed reviews of 
current books; as well as news and comments 
on books and authors. It welcomes contri- 
butions, reviews, and criticisms from members, 
and opinions and comment on League books 
and authors. Besides the twelve monthly issues, 
there will be included in the subscription 
twelve books of established reputation, to be 
chosen by members from a list sent them in 
advance. The subscription price for these 
twenty-four books is $18. Volume I, Number 
1, issued November, 1928, contains Zola and 
His Time, by Matthew Josephson, a book of 
339 pages, which sells at our bookstores for $5. 
Further information and application for mem- 
bership may be had by writing The Book 
League of America, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, 
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Sunbury High School Band 


The Sunbury High School Band broadcast a program from the capitol, Harris- 
burg, October 29 between 6:30 and 7:30 P. M. The band contains sixty-two pieces 
and is fully uniformed in blue and white, the school colors. 

The members of the band are: , 
Front Row, reading left to right: J. Bastian, Roberts, Clemens, Mangle, Nesbit, 
Bathurst, Zimmerman, Kebach, Menninger, Walls, Champion, G. Keefer. ; 
Second Row: Beckman, Director, Neff, Snyder, Shipe, Lenker, Bond, Cooke, Stilles, 
Brown, Lieb, R. Keefer, W. Bastian, Heim, Beers, Teisher, Rogers. ‘ 
Third Row: Zettlemoyer, Drum Major, Moyer, Fisher, Kelly, Thomas, Mertz, Reich- 

ley, Laubach, Benner, Sterner, N. Brown, Thurston, Roush, Geise, Boyer. 
Fourth Row: Bittings, Hornberger, Hinebach, Broscious, E. Hawk, Shelley, Hartman, 


Wilson, Ditzler, Dobbie. 
Fifth Row: 


Hoffman, C. Haek, Yocum, Adams, Heintzelman, Downs, Blank. 





Shenandoah High School Installs 
Radio in Every Classroom 


At a suggestion of Superintendent A. J. 
Ratchford, the Shenandoah Rotary Club insti- 
tuted a movement to place a radio, with the 
necessary amplifiers and switch boards, in the 
high school building. From the main switch 
board a series of three wires are being carried 
to each classroom, auditorium, and gymnasium 
in the high school building. The microphone 
attachment is being placed in the office of 
the superintendent and the high school 
principal. 

Teachers are to be furnished with copies of 
educational programs and during certain hours 
of the day they may, by pressing a button, 
tune in on subjects appropriate to their class 
work. 

It is believed that this is the first high school 
in the State to be so thoroughly equipped with 
radio apparatus. 


The World of School 
Publications Meets 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
an international organization for the advance- 
ment of school publications, will hold its fifth 
annual contest at Columbia University, New 
York City, March 8 and 9, 1929. No entries 
for this contest will be accepted after Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Who will be there? Some leading journal- 
istic and literary authorities, some experts on 
make-up, some competent faculty advisers, 
and hundreds of enthusiastic student editors. 

What will be the range of competition? The 
United States, England, Hawaii, Alaska, the 
Canal Zone, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Where may one write for information? 

Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 

New York City 
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They're Healthy! 


Help them stay that way 
BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 2 
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Christmas Seal Ships 


Millions of ships are 
being sent out on the sea 
of life in Pennsylvania 
during December. They 
are the little Christmas 
Seal Ships which carry the 
priceless cargo of health. 

As a means of supple- 
menting the extensive 
health educational efforts 
being carried on among 
the children of the state, 
their attention is to be drawn especially to 
tuberculosis and how to avoid it by observing 
Tuberculosis Day in the schools on Friday, 
December 14. 

Governor John S. Fisher, who is honorary 
chairman for the Christmas Seal sale in Penn- 
sylvania, in this connection says: 

“Education in the safeguarding and promo- 
tion of good health is the most effective pre- 
ventive against the spread of tuberculosis. As 
a means of arousing public interest and dis- 
Seminating health knowledge throughout 
Pennsylvania, it has been decided to observe, 
In the places of public worship, Tuberculosis 
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Sunday on December 9, and in the schools, 
Tuberculosis Day on Friday, December 14. 
This offers a fine opportunity for all religious 
bodies of every faith to assist in a movement 
which vitally affects the lives and happiness 
of all the people. It is recognized that the 
prevention of tuberculosis infection in infants 
and children is one of the strongest weapons 
in controlling the spread of the disease. Tu- 
berculosis Day should, therefore, be used in 
focusing the attention of the school children 
upon the health measures necessary to avoid 
the White Plague. 

“The Christmas Seals this year show a 
ship coming into port. It is a fine emblem 
and illustrates the cargoes of good health 
which will be borne to many homes through 
the efforts of the Christmas Seal.” 

The chairman of the Christmas Seal Com- 
mittee for Pennsylvania is M. G. Brumbaugh, 
who is president of Juniata College. Dr. 
Brumbaugh, who was a former governor of 
the State, is one of the prominent educators 
of the state and the nation. Members of the 
State Seal Committee include Mrs. Wm. Brice, 
Jr., Mrs. Edward W. Biddle. Mrs. John A. 
Frick, Mrs. Ella M. George, Francis B. Haas, 
John A. H. Keith, John H. Light, and Mrs. 
E. S. H. McCauley. 





Warning! 


If you are approached by an agent who 
offers to present, free of charge, a set of books 
upon condition that you subscribe for and pur- 
chase a loose-leaf extension service for a period 
of ten years, BEWARE! Scrutinize the con- 
tract you are asked to sign and see whether 
you obligate yourself to pay for this “ten- 
vear service” in one year or in sixty days. 
In connection with the pretended free offer, 
see whether the total of the “ten-year service” 
charge is a special price or whether it is the 
usual and customary price for the “free” set 
of books. 

The Federal Trade Commission vs. Standard 
Education Society, docket No. 994, branded a 
similar proposition by that society as mis- 
leading and designed to deceive the purchas- 
ing public. It described this practice as “un- 
fair methods of competition in interstate com- 
merce” and ordered that corporation, its offi- 
cers, agents, and employees to cease and de- 
sist from its misleading representations. 

Was Barnum right? Is there a fool born 
every minute? Well, agents with the propo- 
sition described above seem to flourish. 





“A mule can’t kick when he is working.” 
Neither can you.—Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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New Brighton Given Gymnasium 





E. L. Dawes 


A $75,000 gymnasium has been given to the 
New Brighton school district by E. L. Dawes, 
a furmer resident and founder of the Standard 
Sanitary plant. Mr. Dawes, now of Chicago, 
has consented to allow this building to be con- 
sidered as a memorial in recognition of his 
residence and activities in the community, and 
it will be known as the E. L. Dawes Memorial 
Gymnasium. 

The building will be erected on the high 
school property and will be modern in every 
respect. It is hoped that it will add to the 
health and welfare of the student body and will 
improve the scholastic standing of the schools. 


Art in Springdale High School 


“Art, Where Art Thou” is the title of a play 
presented by the students of Springdale High 
School. This play, written by May E. Robin- 
son and published by the Abbott Educational 
company, deals with art in the home. The first 
act shows the unhappiness and discontent of 
a family which are caused by inartistic sur- 
roundings. Happiness is restored in the second 
act by the spirit of art. 

The play was supplemented by an art ex- 
hibit, the work of all grades, in the halls of 
the school. Additional interest was caused by 
the presentation of art in dress through the 
courtesy of a leading ready-to-wear store. 
Suitable dresses for sport, afternoon, and even- 
ing were modeled by senior girls. 

This program was sponsored by Hilda H. 
Laub, supervisor of art. 
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Child Labor Day 
JANUARY 26, 27, AND 28, 1929 


Child Labor Day, January, 1929, finds the 
American people still permitting much of the 
world’s work to be carried on the immature 
shoulders of their children—children deprived 
of opportunity for education and insufficiently 
protected as to health, hazardous employment, 
and hours of work. All this in spite of the fact 
that the United States is the richest country 
in the world and in the face of the fact that 
there are millions of unemployed adults clamor- 
ing for jobs. 

This situation does not exist in America be- 
cause her people are avaricious, inhumane, or 
cruel. It is because the people, as a whole, are 
ignorant of the difference between children’s 
work and child labor; ignorant of the fact that 
children should be employed only for develop- 
ment and never for profit. 

Child Labor Day will be observed January 
26 in synagogues, January 27 in churches, and 
January 28 in schools and clubs. The National 
Child Labor Committee realizes that it must 
look largely to these groups, observing the day 
throughout the country, to serve as interpreters 
of its findings to an ever-increasing circle of 
the nation’s citizens. When public opinion 
demands the abolition of child labor, then and 
only then will the United States slough off this 
crime against her children. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will send free 
of charge to any interested individual or group 
an analysis of the law of their state together 
with leaflets, posters, and other material to be 
used in the observance of Child Labor Day. 





Winners State Commercial 
Contest 


This Punxsutawney High School team won 
the State Championship in a commercial con- 
test which took place in May. Four hundred 


schools entered the contest. F. S. Jackson is 
superintendent of Punxsutawney schools. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and others interested inthe public schools of the Commonwealth 





Resolute, sustained efforts 


schools of our Commonwealth. 





Superintendent’s Message 


Dr. William M. Davidson’s declaration that the reports on the improvement of 
instruction in the State were a challenge to supervising officials and teachers, and his 
pronouncement that those responsible would meet the challenge developed a dramatic and 
significant moment in the recent Education Congress. 

In meeting the challenge, let achievement be our slogan. 
day, week, and month—noting what we have accomplished and what remains to be done. 
in this cause 
are certain to improve instruction in the 


Let us check results each 


¢ 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Chairman, School Employes’ BR nog Board 


rman, Board of Normal School Principals 
‘irector 


Chat: 
Research, and Reports—H. E. GAYMAN, D) 
——e M. BURKE, Controller 

. HARTMAN, 


Departmental Service—F. 
Division I 


Normal Sehools, Secondary Schools, Special and Extension 
Education, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and 
Department Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superintendent 
Teacher Certification Bureau HENR LONOWER, Director 

— E. bop — it Director 

Assistant Director 
pen School Classification, W: H. BRISTOW. Assistant Director 
ult Extension Educati: W. CASTLE, Director 
Ler’ W. GLASS, oe 
irector 


FRANK H. REITER 
=e M. KUGLER, Supervisor 
INE C. DEVLIN, Librarian 


Special Education...... 
Department Library... 


Division II 


Legal Relations and Services to School sone 

M. DENISON, Deputy Superinte 
School Business _&.... rere eer ree D. E. CROSLEY, Director 
U. G. FRY, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, tor 
E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Assistant Director 


L. HOLBROOK, Assistant Director 
Bureau of School Buildings T C. EICHER. Director 
FRANK Assist: 


8. 
ELWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating and Ventilating Engincer 


Division III 


Vocational Education under Federal (Smith-Hughes) and 
Pennsylvania Laws 

NDLEY 7 DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 

Terese” Agricultural Education, 
HL C. FETTEROLF, rage Director 
A. MARTIN, Supervisor 
3. 8. CHAMPION, Supervisor 
Vocational Home Economics, 


MRS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
MRS. EDITH D. DAVISON, Supervisor 
Continuation School 7 


fx CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 
Vocational Industrial Education pecans + E. HEDDEN, Supervisor 
J. J. MATTHEWS, Supervisor 


Executive Secretary 
Division IV 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 
ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Ag 


Rural Service Bureau Director 


E DRIVER, 
w. 8. TAFT, ASsistant Director 
GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
School Visitation Bureau eae BERT C. SHAW, Director 
Art Education C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten asain, 
HE Director 


LEN PURCELL, 

Health and Physical Education, W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 
MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 

E. R. KONT . Supervisor 
HELENA McCRAY, Supervisor 

MRS. LOIS OWEN, Supervisor 
M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
C F. HOBAN, Director 


Division V 
Service to Professional Examining Boards and Higher Education 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
shay Ee Snes Boards— 


ed Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine I 


Optometrical 
mene 

Surgeons 
von 


Public  Reveuntente 
Undertakers 
Veterinary 


Report and Accreditment of Higher Educational Institutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 


oa 5 BOO cc ccccccccccscccsscces J. G. PENTZ, Director 
Ex A. D. JACKSON, Director 
Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
te FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 


ary 
The General Library..A. COLEMAN 8S cting Librarian 
Library Extensi: 





eerTs 
Medical Education and Licensure 
Nurses 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JOHN A. H. KEITH 


WARD W. BIDDLE 
oR. 


FRANCIS R. COPE, Dim : 


-.. Pittsburgh 
. o+eoee-Philadelphisa 


= c. 


We OE, MEIN on cvcccccccccccccecces ++ -Mansfield 


JAMES N. RULE, Secretary 
School Employes’ Retirement Board....H. H. BAISU, Secretary 
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Education Congress Proceedings 


Summaries of addresses together with a 
digest of the general proceedings of the recent 
Education Congress have been prepared for 
the printer by E. C. Noyes, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny County Schools, who 
acted as general secretary. 

Upon arrival from the press, a copy will 
be sent to Superintendents and Assistant Su- 
perintendents of Schools, Normal School and 
Teachers College Principals, Presidents of 
Teacher Training Institutions, and all others 
who attended the Conference. 





Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Scholarship 


The State Council of Education will award 
‘the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholar- 
ship in May, 1929. This scholarship is awarded 
annually for advanced study to a teacher who 
is a citizen of Pennsylvania at the time the 
award is made and who holds a baccalaureate 
degree from a college recognized by the State 
Council of Education. The _ scholarship, 
amounting to $600, is the income of the fund 
raised by friends of the late Doctor Schaeffer 
who was Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for twenty-six years. 

The candidate recommended for this scholar- 
ship will be required to present evidence of: 
(1) physical vigor, (2) good moral character, 
(3) scholastic attainment, (4) successful 
teaching experience. . 

Candidates for this scholarship must make 
application on prepared forms to the State 
Council of Education not later than April 15. 
For forms and information relating to the 
scholarship address the secretary of the State 
Council of Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 





Radio Concerts 


Much interest is being manifested in the 
RCA Educational Hour during which the 
Walter Damrosch Orchestra is heard in pro- 
grams of value to students as follows: 

Series A—Grades 4, 5, 6 

Series B—Grades 7, 8, 9 

Series C—Grades 10, 11, 12 

Series D—Colleges and Adult Clubs 

The concert dates and time schedules ap- 
peared on page 47, September Journal. A 
manual containing much interesting material 
relating to the concert numbers and the orches- 
tral instruments may be had by classroom 
teachers, whose classes are listening in regu- 
larly, by application to the Radio Corporation 
of America, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
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Examination Dates 
PROFESSIONAL 

December 5-9—State Dental Council and 
Examining Board, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 

December 26-29, 1928—State Board of Ar- 
chitects, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

January 5, 1929—State Board of Examiners 
for the Registration of Nurses, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

December 8-12—State Board of Medical 
Education and Licensure, Philadelphia. 

January 10-12—State Board of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

January 21-23—State Board of Optometrical 
Examiners, Philadelphia. 

February 5-8—State Board of Osteopathic 
Examiners, Harrisburg. 


PREPROFESSIONAL 


January 30-February 1—Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Harrisburg. 





Vocational Participation at State 
Farm Show 


The Vocational Division of the Department 
of Public Instruction will again participate in 
the State Farm Products show in January as 
it has in the last twelve years. This year the 
Division will feature an exhibit showing the 
Agricultural and Home Economics work in 
the Rural Community Vocational Schools, and 
a State-wide demonstration contest in which 
teams of vocational pupils from all sections 
of the State will compete for team and indi- 
vidual prizes. Medals and ribbons will be 
presented to the winners in the State Project 
Contest at a special vocational meeting dur- 
ing the week. It is expected that eight hun- 
dred vocational boys and girls will attend the 
show and take part in the vocational activities. 





Interest and Cooperation 


The extent to which people are manifesting 
interest in school needs and cooperating in 
supplying them for the school children of the 
State is shown in a report, just received at 
the Department of Public Instruction, which 
describes the dedication of the Paradise Town- 
ship, Lancaster County, new High School. 


Authority to issue bonds for the new build- 
ing was given by an overwhelming vote of the 
people. Upon completion of the high school, 
the grounds were landscaped and graded by 
the Lions Club; at the dedication exercises, 
the Alumni Association of the school gave a 
piano; the Parent-Teacher Association donated 
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a stage curtain; and the Association of Farm 
Women presented a Bible. 
A unique feature of the dedication exercises 


satisfactory instructional program. Emphasis 
will be placed upon: 


a. Library—(1) Basic collection required; (2) 
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was the following responsive reading: 


Leader—For the establishment of a common 
bond and the advancement of Education, 

People—We dedicate this school. 

Leader—For the encouragement of everything 
wholesome, uplifting, and righteous, 

People—We dedicate this school. 

Leader—For the inspiration and strengthen- 
ing of the young against. the day when 
they must bear the tug and strain of ac- 
tive life, 

People—We dedicate this school. 

Leader—For the blending of the higher inter- 
ests of the community, 

People—We dedicate this school. 

Leader—As an ally to the home and church 
in the great task of building manhood and 
womanhood, 

People—We dedicate this school. 

Leader—As an inspiration to make our grow- 
ing community a center of intelligent 
patriotism, 

People—We dedicate this school. 





Points of Emphasis Secondary 
School Classification 
1928-1929 


Secondary School Classification Reports for 
1928-29 have been forwarded to all superin- 
tendents. These reports, when filed with the 
Department, are used, together with the re- 
port of the Department visitor, for evaluating 
each school for classification purposes. The 
report blank is organized around the nine 
standards for classification. Points under 
each standard which should be emphasized for 
the school year 1928-29 are as follows: 


Standard 1. Building 


a. The beautification and landscaping of school 
grounds. 

b. Adapting school grounds for physical educa- 
tion purposes, and constructing outdcor 
gymnasium where needed. 

¢«. Providing suitable pictures for corridors, 
and for each school room. 

d. Adapting school buildings for the functions 
which must be served, i. e., regular class 
work, laboratory work, shop, homemak- 
ing, agriculture, library, health and physi- 
cal education work, art, music, assembly, 
and office. In smaller schools, one room 
may serve several functions. 

«. Providing for a health and rest room in 
all secondary schools. 

f. Insuring that proper cleaning methods are 
used in all schools. 


Standard 2. Equipment and Supplies 


Adequate apparatus, equipment, and sup- 
plies are necessary for the development of a 


. Visual 


Standard 3. 


Organization and administration; (3) 
Provision for growth—one dollar per pupil 
per year is the standard; and (4) Satis- 
factory library shelving, furniture, and 
equipment. 

. Music—(1) Suitable music and chorus 
books; (2) Piano; (3) Phonograph; and 
(4) Records for music appreciation. 


. Art—Materials should be available for art 


courses and clubs and for correlating art 
with other subjects. 

. Practical Arts—Materials for homemaking, 
shop, and agriculture should be secured 
as rapidly as possible. 

Education—(1) Projectors—still, 

motion picture, micropticon, or micro- 

attachment; (2) Objects—specimens, moid- 

els, or small museum collection; (3) 

Standard Equipment—maps, globes, 

charts, etc. (4) Pictorial Materials— 

slides, films, flats; and (5) Use of school 
journey or field trip. 


. Laboratory—Every school is expected to 


have laboratory furniture, equipment, and 
apparatus suitable for demonstration and 
individual experimentation. 


Program of Studies and Plan 
of Organization 


a. Reorganization on junior and junior-senior 


high school basis. 


b. Closer articulation of elementary and sec- 


ondary schools in the interest of develop- 
ing a unified twelve year system of edu- 
cation. 


c. Organization of the time schedule with a 


period approximately one hour in length. 


d. Extension of health and physical education 


program, and of the practical and fine arts 
program. 


Standard 4. Requirements for Graduation 


a. Development of commencement programs to 


indicate to the community the objectives 
of secondary education, and the plans 
which the local secondary school unit has 
for meeting these objectives. 

. Promotion exercises should be held in the 
junior high school and in all other schools 
not offering a full secondary school course. 
A “certificate” should be granted for the 
completion of a course of less than twelve 
years. The diploma should be reserved 
for full high school graduation. 


Standard 5. Methods of Instruction, 
Supervision, Morale 

. Secure a satisfactory supervisory program 
for every secondary school. 

. Development of a professional activity pro- 
gram touching each teacher in the sec- 
ondary school. 

. Encourage teachers to make modifications 
in classroom procedure in accordance with 
directed learning techniques. 
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d. Extend guidance service. 

e. Encourage experimentation and research. 

f. Encourage the organization of an activity 
program involving homeroom activities, 
clubs, assembly, and pupil participation 
and sharing in school government. 


Standard 6. Teacher Preparation and 
Certification 
All new teachers entering the secondary 
school field are expected to meet the require- 
ment for college certification. The majority 
of the teachers in classified Four Year or 

Senior High Schools are required to have col- 

lege certification. 

Standard 7. Teaching Load 

Establishment of the following minimum 
standard for the teacher load in all sec- 
ondary schools: 

a. Maximum number of regular classes taught 
daily by any teacher—6. 

b. Maximum teacher-pupil ratio—one teacher 
to thirty pupils. Due to the necessity of 
having some small classes in smaller 
schools, the maximum pupil-teacher ratio 
in schools having an enrolment of 150 or 
less should not be greater than one 
teacher to twenty-five pupils, which is a 
desirable standard for all schools. 


Standard 8. Pupil Load 


a. The pupil load should be stated in terms 
of regular subjects, special subjects, i. e., 
health and physical education, fine and 
practical arts, and activities. 

b. A quality standard should be established 
and pupils should not be permitted to 
carry a load so heavy that a “high quality 
standard” cannot be maintained. 


Standard 9. Records 


a. Each school is expected to develop a system 
of records and reports which will furnish 
cumulative information for pupil guidance, 
for the improvement of instruction, and 
for judging and evaluating administrative 
procedures. 

b. Filing cabinets are essential equipment and 
are required in every classified school. 





Illiteracy 
The National Illiteracy Crusade is one of 


the hopeful signs of the times. With the 
opportunity it offers for relief several millions 
of our people may be liberated who are now 
confined in the dungeon of illiteracy. 

There is no graver danger to a country that 
depends upon an intelligent electorate for its 
progress and safety than ignorance. 

I have always been encouraged by the atti- 
tude of educational leaders for general edu- 
cation in America. I have been especially 
gratified by the definite movement for the re- 
moval of illiteracy. It is easy to prophesy 
success, but I realize that success may only 
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come through consecrated effort, and that the 
effort must be supported by a patriotic public, 
HERBERT Hoover 





Attendance Honor Roll 


Teachers in the following counties and dis. 
tricts made it possible for their superinten. 
dents to forward all their September attend. 
ance reports to the Department of Public in- 
struction on time. 


Blair 
Cameron 
Columbia 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Crawford 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Indiana 


Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Rellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bristol 
Butler 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 


Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 

Darby 
Dickson City 
Donora 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 

East Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Erie 

Farrell 

Fell 

Ford City 
Forest City 


Counties 


Jefferson 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
cKean 
Mifflin 
Montour 
Northumberland 
Perry 
Districts 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Juniata 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Mt. Pleasant Boro 





Mt. Pleasant Twp. 


Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 

New Brighton 
New Castle 
New Kensington 





Pike 

Potter 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 
Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Throop 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
ee 

pper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 

indber 
Woodlawn 
York 


SUNBURY TAX PAYERS voted five to one il 
favor of a bond issue of $170,000 for the erec- 
tion of two new schoo! buildings, one to 
built in the Third Ward and the other in the 


Fourth Ward. 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


The Kindergarten as a Practical Need 
(This is the fourth of a series of ten articles in this field) 


HELEN PURCELL 
Director, Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


democracy does not assure equality of 

opportunity for our youth. It only pro- 
vides the means through which they may be 
given as much opportunity as our people wish 
them to have. In the development of the 
qualities of the ideal American personality the 
importance of early guidance is apparent. The 
right, under the law, to establish the kinder- 
garten shows the people of our State how chil- 
dren between four and six years of age may, 
at the least, be guaranteed a measure of the 
protection and guidance that the Common- 
wealth may be expected to give them. 


Common sense aims and outcomes.—The 
aims of education as set forth in the first 
article of this series apply to the kinder- 
garten as to education elsewhere. So, too, in 
the operation of these aims, the good kinder- 
garten recognizes the specific needs of the chil- 
dren that it touches. Foundations for a favor- 
able start in first grade are laid. The im- 
portance of early health care is appreciated 
and, where needed, remedial health measures 
are sought. 


| ‘temocrsey a of the kindergarten.—Our 


First grade retardation in Pennsylvania.— 
The effects of early failure are undoubtedly 
often far reaching and unfortunate. A lack 
of personal confidence may be established. 
School progress usually is permanently re- 
tarded. From every point of view the problem 
is a serious one. The Bureau of Attendance 
in the State Department of Public Instruction 
reports that in one-half of the school districts 
in Pennsylvania there are, at the present time, 
more than twenty-four boys and girls out of 
every one hundred in the first grade who are 
repeating work previously attempted. In 
thirty-two of the sixty-six counties having 
county superintendents and in nineteen of the 
one hundred fifty-nine districts having district 
superintendents, this runs above thirty-three 
out of every one hundred, and in seven coun- 
ties and three districts to above forty-one out 
of one hundred, reaching a maximum of forty- 
seven out of one hundred. This situation is 
truly appalling and yet understandable in the 
light of conditions. 


Importance of readiness for first grade work. 
—As now generally organized the standards 
of first grade attainment are set with high 
school entrance in mind. Our courses of study 
for the grades have come from up, down. 


What each grade must accomplish has been 
set so that the level generally required for 
admission to the high school may be attained 
at the end of eight grades. There is no seri- 
ous objection to this provided a level is also 
set for entrance to the first grade; a level that 
will take into account the mental capacities 
of the child, and his ability to adjust himself 
to the demands and organization common to 
this grade. In other words, that the child 
who comes to the first grade is mentally and 
socially ready to enter upon the experiences 
of first grade work. This the well organized 
kindergarten may be expected to do for the 
normal child. 

Care of the health of the young child.— 
The ills of childhood seriously affect school at- 
tendance and school work. Dental defects, 
adenoids, poor vision, imperfect hearing, are 
frequently found. In a majority of cases 
such conditions may be removed or improved 
through early medical attention. Also medi- 
cal science has found a way to prevent or 
render less virulent certain diseases that 
flourish in the early years of childhood. People 
in general have accepted vaccination against 
smallpox as a common sense step in the con- 
trol of this disease and, under the Pennsyl- 
vania law, the child must be vaccinated as a 
pre-requisite to school entrance. On the other 
hand, treatment for the prevention of diph- 
theria is not mandatory. The good kinder- 
garten will seek the cooperaticn of parents 
in immunizing the child against this disease. 
In short, the good kindergarten seeks to give 
the child maximum physical safety; to provide 
him with a healthful environment and, so 
far as possible, to remove every physical han- 
dieap. 

Present status of the kindergarten.—The 
law in Pennsylvania gives school boards the 
right to establish kindergartens and support 
them out of the general school fund. More- 
over, when established, the kindergarten be- 
comes an integral part of the public school 
system. As such it receives state aid for the 
same purposes and under the same conditions 
as in the elementary school in general. In 
spite of this, but five per cent of the children 
of kindergarten age in Pennsylvania are en- 
rolled in public school kindergartens, with 
approximately four hundred and fifty such 
kindergartens in the entire state. These fig- 
ures indicate that, to a large degree, our peo- 
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ple have not sensed the value of the kinder- 
garten. 

The remedy.—The answer to the problem is 
obvious. The kindergarten situation in the 
state will improve only as public appreciation 
of the kindergarten increases; as our people 
more generally conceive of kindergarten edu- 
cation as a practical need that must be met. 
This implies a campaign of education. In 
such a campaign teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendents necessarily must take a lead- 
ing part. Where they have been passive they 
must be active. Where they have been active 
they must continue the good work. The task 
is a huge one. It will be completed only when 
kindergarten education is available in every 
school district where it reasonably may be 
expected to operate. 


PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 

A number of investigations indicate that, 
on an average, children who attend kinder- 
garten complete the elementary school at a 
younger age than children who do not attend 
kindergarten. How do you explain this? 
What help might the “spoiled child” receive 
in the kindergarten that would enable him 
more easily to adjust himself to first grade 
conditions? 





College Enrolment 


Attendance figures received at the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction show an enrolment 
of 61,080 students in the fifty-five accredited 
colleges of the State. In view of the higher 
scholastic standards and the exacting entrance 
requirements demanded at many of these in- 
stitutions, these attendance figures are rather 
remarkable. 

The enrolment at each of the institutions 
follows: 


Albright College ... 213 
Allegheny College.... 
Beaver 
Bryn Mawr College.. 
Bucknell University... 1096 
Carnegie Institute.... 2213 
Cedar Crest College.. 185 
College Misericordia.. 103 
Dickinson College.... 557 
Drexel Institute 
Dropsie College 
Duquesne University. 2200 
Elizabethtown College. 150 
Franklin & Marshall 
College 
Geneva College 
Gettysburg College... 
Grove City College... 
Haverford College... 
Irving College 
Juniata College. . 


LaSalle College 

Lebanon Valley Coll. 

Lehigh University... 1477 

Lincoln University... 

Marywood College... . 

Moravian College and 
Theological Sem’y.. 


Moravian College for 
Women 
Mount Saint Joseph 
College 
Muhlenberg College... 440 
Pennsylvania College 
for Women 
Pennsylvania Military 
College 
Pennsylvania 
College 
Pennsylvania 
Forest School 
Rosemont College .... 
Schuylkill College... 
Seton Hill College... 
St. Francis College.. 
St. Joseph’s College. . 
St. Thomas College. . 
St. Vincent College. . 
Susquehanna Univer.. 
Swarthmore College.. 531 
Temple University... 9465 
Thiel College 55 
University of Penn- 
sylvania 
University 
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Westminster College. . 
Wilson College 





State Vocational Centers: 


Data compiled by the Vocational Division of 
the Department show that there are in Penn- 
sylvania 396 centers in which vocational and 
part-time courses are being given, and that 
57 counties in the State have crganized courses 
on a State and Federal reimbursement basis. 
These figures do not include the many school 
districts offering general home economics and 
industrial arts courses. 

The following table shows the distribution 
of vocational school centers by counties: 


Home 

County Agriculture Economics Continuation Industrial 
Adams 1 

Allegheny 


5 10 
Armstrong f 


1 
1 
1 


Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
So a ee 
Chester 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Erie 


Reith 


nN Ror 


NH AAW 


Franklin 

Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lackawanna .... 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 


NK NMdohd—-aA- 


. _ Was 6) 6 We ee 
© mm COpameOaaee « « « 6 « 


Luzerne 
Lycoming 


NK eed: 


Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton 
Northumberland 


© GO m= pe te 


Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 
Susquehanna ..... 
Tioga 

Union 


Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland .... 





Wisdom is knowing what to do; skill is 
knowing how to do it; and virtue is in doing 
it—David Starr Jordan. 
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Free Visual Materials 


Free Films and Slides may be had for 
transportation charges upon application to the 
agencies mentioned below. 


SLIDES 


Corticelli Silk Company, 136 Madison Ave- 
nue at 31st Street, New York—silk. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, 

New York—electricity, lumbering, manufac- 
turing, navigation, radio. 

International Harvester Company, 606 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois—agricul- 
ture, canning, dairying, home economics, lum- 
bering, manufacturing, poultry raising. 

Keuffel Esser Company, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey—Trigonometry. 

Pennsylvania State Library and Museum, 
Harrisburg—all subjects. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum—geog- 
raphy, commerce, transportation. 

United States Department of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh—Americanization, manufacturing, min- 
ing, safety, transportation. 

The following State Departments, Harris- 
burg: Agriculture, Fish and Game, Forests 
and Waters, Health, Highway, Labor and In- 
dustry, Mines, Welfare. 

The following United States Departments, 
Washington, D. C.: Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor and Industry, Interior, Public Health 
Service. 

Victor Animatograph Company, Davenport, 
lowa—geography, health, industry, music, 
science, 

Fitms (35 mm.) 


Air Reduction Sales Company, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York—Oxygen. 

American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts—eyes. 

American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio—iron manufacture. 

American Society for Control of Cancer, 25 
West 48rd Street, New York—health. 

American Steel and Wire Company, 208 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago—wire rope, laying 
cable, piano, pipe organ, harp. 

Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York—bakelite. 

Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
(apply nearest office)—safety, telephoning, 
telegraphing, television, industries, civics. 

Bureau of Commercial Economics, 1108 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C.—social and 
intellectual life of all nations. 

Cereal Soap Company, 334 East 27th Street, 
New York—care of hair. 

Corticelli Silk Company, 136 Madison Ave- 
nue at 31st Street, New York—silk. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Michigan— 
er 

DuPont de Nemours and Company, 
Ine., Nwittdineton Delaware—science and 
building. 

Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, New Jersey 
—safety. 

Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan— 
history, geography, industry, cities, sanitation 
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and health, civics and citizenship, agriculture 
and many other subjects. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York—electricity, navigation, manufac- 
ture, forestry, wireless, etc 

Harcol Motion Picture Industries, 610 Ba- 
ronne Street, New Orleans, Louisiana—indus- 
tries, health. 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware—turpentine, electric blasting, manu- 
facture of blasting caps, explosives. 

International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania—educational. 

Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York—safety. 

International Harvester Company, 606 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago—agriculture, home 
economics, canning, dairying, poultry raising, 
lumbering and manufacture. 

Keuffel and Esser Company, Hoboken, New 
Jersey—Trigonometry. 

J. Alexander Leggett Company, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York—Lenox China, The His- 
toric Hudson, crackers, cookies, cakes, musical 
instruments. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri—lumber and its uses. 

James C. Muir Company, 10 S. 18th Street, 
Philadelphia—wide list. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York—Complete list on health. 

National American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C.—Red Cross activities. 

National Automatic Sprinkler Association, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York—fire control. 

National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio—health, geography, history, science. 

National Safe Walkway Surfaces Code, 29 
West 39th Street, New York—safety. 

New York Central Lines, 639 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago—milk, transportation. 

Parkes-Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts—industrial engineering. 

Pennsylvania Motor Federation, Front and 
Market Streets, Harrisburg—Pennsylvania's 
Historic Shrines, scenic spots, highways, trans- 
portation. 

Pennsylvania State Board of Censors of 
Motion Pictures, Joseph A. Berrier, Secretary 
—Agriculture, Budget, Education, Fish, 
Forests and Waters, Game, Health, High- 
ways, Historical, Labor and Industry, Mili- 
tary Affairs, Mines, Resources, State Officers, 
State Police, Welfare. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum—geog- 
raphy, commerce, transportation. 

Picture Service Corporation, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York—health, printing. 

Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York—real estate. 

Ray-Bell Films, Inc., 817-23 University Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minnesota—civics, geography, 
health, industry, science. 

Rothacker Industrial Films, Inc., 542 Fifth 
Avenue, New York—rubber industry, safety, 
testing automobiles, cattle and packing in- 
dustries, preparation of cereals, baking 
powder. 

Underwriters Laboratories, 207 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago—fire prevention. 
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United States Department of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh—Americanization, manufacturing, min- 
ing, safety, transportation. 

United States Steel Corporation, Safety 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.—industrial and 
welfare material. 

The following United States Departments, 
Washington, D. C.—Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor and Industry, Interior, Public Health 
Service. 

Western Electric Company, 120 West 41st 
Street, New York—telephone and telegraph. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh—lecture, film service 


dealing with electricity. 
Y 


; A., 120 West 41st Street, New 
York—a comprehensive collection. 





Christmas Seals 


Governor Fisher has accepted the honorary 
presidency and Doctor M. G. Brumbaugh, 
President of Juniata College, has accepted the 
active chairmanship’ of the Pennsylvania 
Committee for the sale of Christmas seals. 

Governor Fisher suggests the observance of 
Tuberculosis Sunday on December 9 and 
Tuberculosis Day in the schools of the State 
on Friday, December 14 as an effective means 
of furthering the efforts to overcome tuber- 
culosis. 


The proceeds from this year’s sales will go 
to the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society and 
affiliated organizations which have done an 
outstanding and humanitarian service in their 
war against a major disease in this State. 

[END OF OFFICIAL SECTION] 





Herbert Hoover 


“This country gave me, as it gives every 
boy and girl, a chance. It gave me schooling, 
independence of action, opportunity for service 
and honor. In no other land could a boy from 
a country village, without inheritance or in- 
fluential friends, look forward with unbounded 
hope. My whole life has taught me what 
America means. I am indebted to my Country 
beyond any human power to repay.” 

The words printed above are those of Her- 
bert Hoover, President-elect of the United 
States. The man who will lead our country 
for the next four years acknowledges his debt 
to his country and its schools. In expressing 
his appreciation in these words, he brings to 
the educators of the public and secondary 
schools a reason for renewed faith in their 
work. 

Herbert Hoover was born August 10, 1874 
at West Branch, Iowa. His boyhood was spent 
pursuing the delights of a country lad. After 
the death of his father and mother, the boy 
was sent to Oregon to live with his uncle who 
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later sent him to Leland Stanford University, 
Here he studied and graduated from the course 
in mining engineering. 

Shortly after graduation, Hoover was sent 
to Australia on his first job. From that time 
on his work took him to many parts of the 
world—China, Australia, Mexico, Canada, 
Italy, Great Britain, South Africa, India, and 
Russia. He was recognized as one of the 
leaders in his profession. 

But it was not until the time of the World 
War that Herbert Hoover became known out- 
side of his profession. He was put in charge 
of relief work abroad to see that the starving 
people of every nation were fed. Then when 
the United States entered the war, he came 
home to show people how to save our own 
food supply. Before long “Hoover” and 
“Hooverize” became common household words, 

In 1921, Hoover accepted the post of secre- 
tary of commerce in President Harding’s cabi- 
net. In this position he has solved many 
problems—regulation and promotion of com- 
mercial aviation; control of radio; direction of 
Mississippi flood relief; and development of 
inland waterways. 

Such is the man whom the people of the 
United States have chosen by an overwhelm. 
ing majority to be the next President of the 
United States. 





Annual Convention American 
Vocational Association 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 13-15, 1928 


The largest convention of teachers, super- 
visors, directors, and administrators of voca- 
tional education ever held in this country will 
be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia on December 138, 14, and 15, 1928. 
At least forty states and Canada will be rep- 
resented. 

R. L. Cooley of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
president of the American Vocational Assv- 
ciation, has arranged a comprehensive and in- 
teresting program. Programs have been at- 
ranged for conferences of several special 
groups including agriculture, home eco 
nomics, continuation schools, commercial, re- 
habilitation, and industrial leaders. Co- 
operation between industry and the public 
schools will be an important feature with many 
representatives from industry in attendance 
and participating in the program. 

A large commercial exhibit has been ar- 
ranged for the purpose of exhibiting the latest 
development in equipment, machinery, text 
books, and devices useful in practical arts and 
vocational classes. These exhibits will be on 
the Mezzanine Floor of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 
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Model Kindergarten Group 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WEST CHESTER 


The aeroplane in the picture was made by 
the children of the model kindergarten at State 
Teachers College, West Chester. The body 
was made from barrels, the propeller from 
cardboard, the wings from basswood, and the 
wheels of old scudders and Patsy Hill blocks. 
The children also constructed a hangar of 
Patsy Hill blocks and wall paper sewed to- 
gether to form the top, back, and sides. Sallye 
C. Rice is supervisor of kindergarten work at 
the college. 


Tribute Tree for Dr. McCaskey 


John Piersol McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, was 
honored at the Arbor Day exercises held by 
the Boys’ High School, Lancaster, October 26. 
A tribute tree was planted to honor the man 
who for more than fifty years was connected 
with the public school system of Lancaster, 
who for fifty-five years was editor of the State 
School Journal, and who was one of the 
founding fathers of Arbor Day in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

State Forester Joseph S. Illick was the 
principal speaker at the exercises. He paid 
tribute to Dr. McCaskey who took part in 
Pennsylvania’s first Arbor Day celebration 
forty-three years ago. Dr. Illick gave Dr. 
McCaskey, as a token of appreciation for his 
services in promoting Pennsylvania’s forestry 
program, a small box of precious “Pennsyl- 
vania Chestnuts,” now one of the rarest, but 
formerly one of the commonest, fruits of the 
State. He also called attention to the fact that 
Volume 383 of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JouRNAL (July 1884-June 1885) contains 
twenty-seven articles devoted to forestry. 

Dr. McCaskey was unable to attend the ex- 
ercises given in his honor, but sent a message 
to the boys which was read by B. W. Fisher, 
principal of the school. He gave a brief his- 
tory of Arbor Day noting that two of the 
trees planted on the first Arbor Day over 
forty years ago are growing, young as ever, 
in front of the Boys’ High School. Since that 
day Arbor Day has been celebrated eighty- 
eight times. 
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Teachers’ Home 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona, Pa. 

A group of about twenty-five county and 
district superintendents, called together on no 
special selection except to have different parts 
of the State represented, met on Wednesday 
morning, November 7, in the Conference Room 
of the Department of Public Instruction to 
consider the question of a Home for Teachers. 
We had with us in this meeting Lucy W. Glass, 
from the time of its origin a member of the 
Retirement Board, and also Henry H. Baish, 
the secretary of the Retirement Board. 

After a discussion in which most of those 
present took part, there was unanimous agree- 
ment on three points. First, that there is real 
need in our State for a Teachers’ Home; sec- 
ond, that such a home should be a state affair 
and that the interest of the teachers could be 
more readily developed that way than by in- 
corporation in a national institution; third, 
that such a project is feasible for the educa- 
tional workers in this State without looking 
to the government in any way for assistance. 

It was decided to present the following reso- 
lution to the superintendents: 

Resolved, That the superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania believe the time has come when a 
study should be made looking toward the es- 
tablishment of a Teachers Home in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

That we urge action toward this end upon 
the House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association at its coming ses- 
sion in Reading, 

And, That we pledge our support to such a 
movement. 

Further, the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously at a meeting of the superintendents on 
Thursday afternoon, November 8 





Superintendent Charles W. 
Lillibridge Honored 
The teachers of McKean County paid honcr 


to their county superintendent, Charles W. 
Lillibridge, at their Institute held in Kane 


the week of October 15. Mr. Lillibridge was 
presented with a life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association and a beautiful 
watch in appreciation of the work and services 
he has rendered the schools of the county. The 
life membership was presented by Stanley 
Bright, principal of the Smethport School, and 
the watch, by J. H. Hinamann, principal of 
Foster Township. 





Open House for Visiting Teachers 

The Woman’s Club of Reading will serve tea 
and have open house for the visiting teachers 
Friday, December 28, between the hours of 4 
and 6:30 P. M. at the Woman’s Club, 140 
North Fifth street. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, READING CONVENTION, 
TIME SCHEDULE 


DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 192 








ORGANIZATIONS 





I. General Programs 


THURSDAY 
DEc. 27 


FRIDAY 
DEc. 28 


PLACE OF MEETING 





. |P. M.|Eve. 


7.30 
| X 





II. House of Delegates 





Committee on Resolutions 





III. Departments and Sections 
1. Art Department 





2. County Superintendence Department 





3. District Superintendence Department 





4, Graded School Department 


A. M./P. M. 


2.00 
. “x 





Auditorium, Senior High School 





.||Southern Junior High School 





Room 203, Senior High School 
Rooms 319 and 321, Senior H. S. 





"||Public Museum and Art Gallery 





Rooms 221 and 222, Senior H. S 








5. Higher Education Department 





Higher Education Sections: 
1. College and University 





2. College Teachers of Education 





3. Pennsylvania Teacher Training Association. . .| 24: 





6. Kindergarten-Primary Department 





7. Music Department 





8. Rural School Department 





9. Secondary Education Department 





ag reed Education Sections: 
. Classical 


2. 








3. English 
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5. Mathematics 








. Science 





. Small High Schools 





9. Social Studies 





10. Supervising Principals Department 





11. Vocational Education and Practical Arts........ 





Vocational Education Sections: 
1. Agriculture 











4. Industrial 





IV. Round Tables: 
1. Council on Educational Method 


Auditorium, Southern Jr. H. S. 





.||Teachers’ Cafeteria, Senior H. S. 


.||Chapel, Schuylkill College 








Chapel, Schuylkill College 





.||Science Room, Schuylkill College 





.|}]Gymnasium, Schuylkill College... 





Rooms 107, 108, 110, Sr. H. S. 


Auditorium, Senior High School 








Rooms 308 and 309, Senior H. S. 
Room 216, Senior H. S. 








Room 119, Senior High School 
Rooms 204 and 206, Senior H. S. 
Rooms 308 and 309, Senior H. S. 











.||Teachers’ Cafeteria, Senior H. S. 





Rooms 221 and 222, Senior H. S. 





Room 118, Senior High School 





Music Hall, Senior H. S. 





Room 117, Senior High School 
Rooms 107, 108, 110, Sr. H. S. 








.||Cafeteria, Senior High School 





Room 116, Senior High School 





Room 113, Senior High School 


Room 111, Senior High School 











2. Educational and Vocational Guidance 


.{|{Southern Junior High School 





.|}Room 323, Senior High School 





Room 316, Senior High School 





Room 207, Senior High School Lr, 





3. Extension 








5. Library 


Room 208, Senior High School a 





Room 209, Senior High School 





Room 201, Senior High School 








6. Modern Language 





7. Penmanship 





8. Penna. Council of Geography. 





9. Penna. School Press Association............ 


10. Research 








11. Special Education 


.| 250 


251 








12. Visual Education 


252 





252, 








Room 219, Senior High School 





Room 208, Senior High School 
Library, Senior High School 








.||Science Room, Schuylkill College ; 
-.|]Room 124, Senior High School _ 























. |Special School 











Public Museum and Art Gallery 





Berkshire Hotel, 5th and big oy oar y Sts. 
13th and Douglass Sts. 
Public Museum and Art Gallery, Parkside Drive 


New Senior H. s. Building, 


MEETING 1 PLACES 


Schuylkill College, 13th and oo Sts. 


Special School, 4th and Elm S 
Southern Jr. High School, oth oa Chestnut Sts. 





Program of Reading Convention 
I GENERAL SESSIONS 


The Three General Programs will be held in the Auditorium of the 
New Senior High School Building, Thirteenth and 
Douglass Streets 





Thursday Evening, December 27, 1928 
High School Auditorium 
President Joseph F. Noonan, Presiding 


Platform Guests: The Executive Council and the Reading Board of Education 


7:30 MUSIC—Senior High School Orchestra, Reading—Luther W. Goodhart, Con- 
ductor 
a. Overture in D—Gretry 
chool b. Cavatina—Bohm 
i c. Entry of the Bojares—Halvorsen 
rH. S. Teachers Choral Society, Reading, Ralph F. Smith, Conductor 
sale a. Going Home—Dvorak-Fisher 
b. Trees—Rasbach 
ce. Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh 
d. The Thunder God’s Child—Cadman 


INVOCATION—Reverend Frederick A. MacMillen, D.D., Pastor of Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Reading 

ADDRESS—tThe Objectives of the Educative Progress, H. B. Wilson, National 
Director, American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


ADDRESS—A Program of Action for the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Joseph F. Noonan, President, Mahanoy City 


MUSIC—Senior High School Girls Glee Club, Reading, Anna M. Shearer, 
Director 
a. At Twilight—Friml 
b. Homing—Del Riego 
c. Reveries—Speaks 
ADDRESS—The Basie Problems in State Education, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
Commissioner of Education, Albany, New York 


10:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION given by the teachers of Reading and Berks County 
to the members of the P. S. E. A. and invited guests. Rajah Temple. 
Dancing and refreshments. Chairman, George W. Dauth, Continuation 
School 


Friday Afternoon, December 28, 1928 


High School Auditorium 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association 


2:00 MUSIC—Orchestra from Junior High Schools, Reading, Directed by Herbert 
Neely, Gilbert Saetre, John Weinsheimer 
a. Spanish Dance No. 4—Moszkowski 
b. The Rosary—Nevin 
ec. Marche Militaire—Schubert 
Sixth Grade Boys Chorus (200 boys), Mary E. Jones, Director 
The Walrus and the Carpenter—Fletcher. (A Choral Ballad) 


2:30 ADDRESS—John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
MUSIC—Combined Girls Glee Clubs from Junior High Schools, Reading, Ralph 
F. Smith, Conductor 
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a. Sunrise—Johnstone 
b. Serenade—Schubert 
c. Pale Moon—Logan 
d. O Victorious People—Gaines 


ADDRESS—Ability of Pennsylvania to Support Education and the Adequacy 
of State Support, LeRoy A. King, Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


ADDRESS—What Civilization Is Doing to Us, Albert Edward Wiggam, New 
York City 
4:00 Inspection of Commercial and Educational Exhibits 


Friday Evening, December 28, 1928 


High School Auditorium 
Platform Guests: Chairmen of all Committees and Members of the Retirement Board 


7:30 MUSIC—Orchestra Program—Director, Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools 
1. Overture—Die Zauberharfe—Schubert 
2. (a) Minuet from Concerto in F-major—Handel 
(b) Prelude, Act V, King Manfred—Carl Reinecke 
(c) Marche Militaire—Schubert 
Choral Numbers—Director, Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield 
1. Hallelujah Chorus from The Messiah—Handel 
2. American Ode—Richard Kountz 
The soprano solo which is part of this number will be sung by Gertrude 
Schmidt, State Teachers College, West Chester 
A verse of America closes the Ode. The audience is requested to join in the 
singing of this 
Accompanist—C. Edward Hausknecht, Director of Music, State Teachers 
College, West Chester 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, M. S. Bentz, Chair- 
man, Ebensburg 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


8:00 ADDRESS—The Stone Cutters, Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 


MUSIC—Ruth Rickert, Reading 
ADDRESS—Is Progress a Delusion? Will Durant, New York City 


II HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 1928, 4:00 o’clock 


Auditorium, Southern Junior High School 


Delegates will be seated on the main floor by counties. Other members of the 
Association may sit in the gallery 


Platform Guests: The 1928 Executive Council 
1. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
. RULES OF PROCEDURE 
. MINUTES OF THE LANCASTER HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 


. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, 
West Chester 


. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND, H, W. Dodd, 
Chairman, Allentown 
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8. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS, Joseph 
F. Noonan, President, Mahanoy City 


9. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, Albert L. Rowland, 
Chairman, Elkins Park 

10. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Florence M. 
Teagarden, Chairman, University of Pittsburgh 

11. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis, Chair- 
man, Steelton 

12. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


- NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Six members to serve for two years) 


. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Six members to serve for two years) 


. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 1929 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 4. Our enrolment in the 
N. E. A. of 18,459 last year entitles us to 41 State delegates to the Atlanta 
Convention. The basis is one delegate for each 100 members up to 500 and 
one for each 500 thereafter 


The following 16 officers are ex officio State Delegates: 


The President 


The First Vice-President The Executive Secretary, 
The Second Vice-President who is the N. E. A. State 
The Presidents of 11 Departments Director for Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania member of the N. E. A. Committee on Resolutions 
(25 may be elected by the House of Delegates) 


: saith ag TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1929 CONVEN- 


. NEW BUSINESS—a. A Plan of: Interest to All Members of the Association, 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 1928, 9:30 o’clock 
Auditorium, Southern Junior High School 
:00 MUSIC—Senior High School Orchestra, Reading 


. REPORT OF THE STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT BOARD, 
H. H. Baish, Executive Secretary, Harrisburg 


. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES, Oliver P. 
Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 

3. REPORT OF THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS RETIREMENT SYSTEMS, Marguerite Elder, Pittsburgh 

. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS, Milton D. Proctor, Chairman, Uniontown 

. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Propor- 
tional Representation League, Philadelphia, will explain the Preferential 


Ballot to the Delegates and supervise the counting of the ballots in Room 108, 
Southern Junior High School ; 


Ill DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


ART DEPARTMENT Address—The Exhibits at Prague, Eva Stoner, 
President, Charlotte S..Schmerker, Allentown Steelton 


Vice-President, Anna Taylor, Reading : i le- 
Secretary, Murs Barrett, Pittston saieieiin: ean Art, Marie Berger, Hazle 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o'clock Address—Art and Industry, Robert A. Kis- 


. ee SN: SNe CN ae sack, Professor of Art Education, New 
Business Session York University, New York 
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Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Public Museum and Art Gallery 
Address—High Lights of the International 
Art Congess, C. Valentine Kirby, Direc- 
tor of Art, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Address—The Museum and the Public School, 
Earle Poole, Reading 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

President, B. M. Davis, Clarion 

Secretary, I. D. App, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 221-222 
Address—What the Home and School League 
Has Done for the Schools of Chester 
County, Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent 
of Chester County Schools, West Ches- 
ter 

Address—Legislation Needed for Fourth Class 
Districts, M. S. Bentz, Superintendent 
of Cambria County Schools, Ebensburg 

Address—The Administrative Control of In- 
come in School Systems, N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Discussion 

Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 

Senior High School, Rooms 221-222 

Address—John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—Harry E. Barnes, Vice-President, 
A. A. A. S., Northampton, Mass. 

Reports of Committees 

General Discussion 

Business Session 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
President, A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Vice-President, John C. Diehl, Erie 
Secretary, Walter A. Geesey, Sunbury 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Southern Junior High School, Auditorium 

Business Session 

Address—The Status of the District Superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania, John W. With- 
ers, Dean of School of Education, New 
York University, New York City 

Report of Research Committee on the Status 
of the District Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania, H. O. Dietrich, Superintendent 
of Schools, Norristown 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Southern Junior High School, Auditorium 
John C. Diehl, Presiding 


Address—The Organization of Supervisors, G. 
A. Yoakam, Head of the Department of 
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Elementary Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Discussion—Walter A. Geesey, Superintendent 
of Schools, Sunbury 
Report of Nominating Committee 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Roland T. MacLaren, Williamsport 
Vice-President, Elmer G. Malory, Masontown 
Secretary, Martha E. Boyer, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Teachers’ Cafeteria 


Business Session 

Demonstration in the Teaching of Sixth Grade 
Literature, Helen Cleaver, Sixth Grade 
Teacher, Reading 

Discussion 

Address—A Rational Testing and Measuring 
Program, Philip A. Boyer, Director, Di- 
vision of Educational Research and Re- 
sults, Philadelphia 

Discussion 

Address—The Improvement of Teachers in 
Service, Lester K. Ade, President, State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut 

Discussion 

Address—The Social Studies Program in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Charles A. Coulomb, 
Assistant District Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia 


Discussion 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Teachers’ Cafeteria 


Address—A Modern Health Education Pro- 
gram, A. M. Weaver, Superintendent of 
Schools, Williamsport 

Discussion 

Address—The Place of the Library in Grade 
School Education, Maud Minster, Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Council of 
School Librarians, Altoona 

Address—My Experience in a Grade School 
Library, Nell A. Hough, Librarian, 0s- 
ceola Schools, Pittsburgh 

Address—Forward-Looking Policies in Grade 
School Libraries, J. P. Lozo, Assistant 
Principal, Altoona High School, Altoona 

Discussion 

Address—The Teachers College Movement, 
Lester K. Ade, President, State Teach- 
ers College, New Haven, Connecticut 

Discussion 

Business Session 
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HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
President, Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 
Vice-President, Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Secretary, R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Schuylkill College, Chapel 


Business Session 

Address—John Withers, Dean of the School of 
Education, New York University, New 
York City 

Address—Personnel Methods in the Small Col- 
lege, David A. Robertson, Assistant Di- 
rector, American Council of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address—Ideals in Education, Henry W. A. 
Hanson, President, Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg 


HIGHER EDUCATION SECTIONS 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 


President, John D. Brooks, Wilson College, 
Chambersburg 

Vice-President, Mervin Grant Filler, Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle 

Secretary, William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Schuylkill College, Chapel 
Business Session 


Report—Should Pennsylvania Colleges — a 
Uniform Notation and System of Mark- 


ing in Recording Student Grades? Re- 
port on Existing Systems, John D. 
Brooks, Wilson College, Chambersburg 

Discussion 

Reports on the Progress and Results of the 
Recent Study of Relations of Secondary 
and Higher Education in Pennsylvania, 
W. S. Learned, Carnegie’ Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, New 
York City, and Ben D. Wood, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Discussion 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION SECTION 
President, P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Vice- President, James Widdinson, Waynesburg 
Secretary, C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Schuylkill College, Science Room 

Business Session 

Report of Committee on the Content of the 
Course on an Introduction to Education, 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Leader: Quincy A. Kuehner, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia 

Address—Method in the Conduct of the Course 
on an Introduction to Education, M. J. 
Walsh, State Teachers College, Indiana 
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Discussion 
Luncheon—12:15 P. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Samuel B. Stayer, Millersville 
Vice-President, Thomas J. Breitwieser, East 
Stroudsburg 
Secretary, Irene Kramer, Slippery Rock 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Schuylkill College, Gymnasium 


Business Session 


Address—Laura Zirbes, Associate Professor of 
Education,, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Address—Lester K. Ade, President, State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut 

Discussion 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 


President, Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 
Vice-President, Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Aimee Whitemore, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 107-108 


Business Session 

Address of Weleome—Emma Dowling, Kinder- 
garten Primary Supervisor, Reading 

Theme of Session—The Kindergarten-Primary 
Program 

Address—Adapting Music to Progressive Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Schools, Mrs. Mar- 
ian Jameson DuPaul, Director of Music, 
Cheltenham Schools, Elkins Park 


Address—Health Education and the Little 
Child, Mary Riggs Noble, Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Address—Character Education, Jessie Scott 
Himes, Director, Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Lock Ha- 
ven 

Address—Industrial Arts, Adele Rudolph, As- 
sistant Director, Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

Address—Modern Trends in Primary Reading, 
Laura Zirbes, Associate Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Address—The Kindergarten in Pennsylvania, 
Margaret Glanding, Field Secretary, 
National Kindergarten Association, 
Harrisburg 

Luncheon—12:00 o’clock—For Kindergarten- 
Primary Teachers and Supervisors with 
their Superintendents and Principals as 
guests of honor. At the American 
House. $1.00 per plate 
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Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 110 


Theme of Session—The Kindergarten-Primary 
Teacher 

Address—The Kindergarten-Primary Teacher, 
Francis Marion Garver, Professor of 
Elementary Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Address—What Kindergarten-Primary Teach- 
ers Should Be Reading, Ella Ruth 
Boyce, Director of Kindergartens, Pitts- 
burgh 

Discussion—The Teacher of Primary Reading, 
Laura Zirbes, Associate Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Mansfield 
Vice-President, Ralph F. Smith, Reading 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Auditorium 

Music by Primary Grades of the Reading 
Schools, Ralph F. Smith, Supervisor 

Business Session 

Address—Analyzing Our Opportunities, M. 
Claude Rosenberry, Director of Music, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Address—How Music Talks to You, E. W. 
Newton, New York City. Illustrations 
by Helen Leavitt, Boston University 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Auditorium 

Music by students of the Reading Junior High 
Schools, Ralph F. Smith, Supervisor 

Address—Why I Believe in Music in the Jun- 
ior High School, S. J. Slawson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Johnstown 

Address—The Organization of Instrumental 
Music in the Public Schools, David Lew- 
is, Supervisor of Music, Hazleton 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Milton Roy, Towanda 
Vice-President, Thomas Cromwell, West Ches- 


ter 
Secretary, Martha Britton, Meadville 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 308-309 

Business Session 

Address—Individual Instruction in the One- 
Teacher School, Hannah A. Kieffer, Di- 
rector, Rural Education, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg 

Address—Raising Standards in Health In- 
struction, Helena McCray, Supervisor, 
Health Instruction, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 
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Address—Alvin F. Kemp, Superintendent of 
Berks County Schools, Reading 


General Discussion 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o'clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 308-309 
Address—A Square Deal for the Country 
Child, Clara Winans, Assistant Super. 
intendent, Luzerne County Schools, 
Wilkes-Barre 


Address—Paul W. Chapman, State Director, 
Vocational Education, Athens, Georgia 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
President, S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
Vice-President, M. B. Horner, Washington 
Secretary, Laura Munson, Lancaster 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 216 


Business Session 

Address—The Study of Relations of Secondary 
and Higher Education in Pennsylvania, 
W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, New 
York City 

Address—The Values of Cumulative Educa- 
tional Records, Ben D. Wood, Columbia 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Discussion 

Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 

Senior High School, Room 216 
M. B. Horner, Washington, Presiding 
(Of particular interest to principals of four- 
year high schools and senior high schools) 

Announcement as to National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, William H. 
Bristow, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

15 Minute Talk—Curriculum Construction, 
Joseph K. VanDenburg, Board of Ex 
aminers, New York City 

Discussion 

Address—Philip W. L. Cox, Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 
City 

Discussion 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTIONS 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, Carl L. Cassell, Reading 
Vice-President, Catherine P. Heckel, Scranton 
Secretary, Helen Mickulonic, Farrell 
Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o'clock 
Senior High School, Room 119 
Business Session 
Address—Latin of the Future, John F. Gum 
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mere, Master of William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia 

Address—Conflict of Religions in Rome, Mich- 
ael D. Ritzman, Professor of New Tes- 
tament Greek, Schuylkill College, Read- 
ing 

Address—The Comprehension and Translation 
of Latin, Thornton Jenkins, Headmast- 
er, High School, Malden, Massachusetts. 
An exhibit under the auspices of the 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers 
will be held in connection with this 
meeting 

COMMERCIAL SECTION 

President, G. G. Hill, Indiana ; 

Vice-President, C. S. Smith, Harrisburg 

Secretary, Carrie M. Holler, Reading 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 204-206 

Business Session 

Reports of research studies in commercial edu- 
cation and round table discussions 
thereon 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 204-206 
Continuation of Reports 
ENGLISH SECTION 
President, Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
Vice-President, Laura Munson, Lancaster 
Secretary, Dorothy Cathell, Abington 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’cIock 
Senior High School, Rooms 308-309 

Business Session, 

Address—The Challenge of the Contemporary, 
Janet M. Crawford, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Address—Creative Expression, Charles Swain 
Thomas, Graduate School of Education, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Address—The Modern American Periodical, A. 
D. Keator, Librarian, Reading Public 
Library, Reading 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


President, W. A. Sohl, Lancaster 
Vice-President, Edward H. Worthington, Wyn- 


cote d 
Secretary, W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Teachers’ Cafeteria 


Business Session 

Report of State Teachers’ Questionnaire on 
Current Junior High School Practices, 
S. O. Rorem, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lebanon 

Address—The Weekly Conference a Cohesive 
Factor, J. K. VanDenburg, Board of 
Examiners, New York City 

Discussion 

. Life outweighs all things if love lies within 

it—Goethe. 
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MATHEMATICS SECTION 


President, I. F. Silverling, Millersville 
Secretary, R. Y. Grube, Lancaster 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 221-222 


Business Session 

Address—Elementary Algebras and Their 
Fundamental Concepts, Carl Rees, In- 
structor of Mathematics, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware 

Address—What a Freshman Entering College 
Should Know about Mathematics, How- 
ard F. Fry, Professor of Mathematics, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-President, J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Wilkes-Barre 
Treasurer, R. B. Taylor, Norristown 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 118 


Business Session 
Round Table Discussion 
1. Proposed changes in Constitution 
2. Proposed changes in Eligibility Rules 
3. Interpretations of Eligibility Rules 
4. Improvements in district and state cham- 
pionships 
. Junior High School interscholastic ath- 
letics 


. Improving standards of ethics in school 
and community athletics 


. Interscholastic athletics for girls 


SCIENCE SECTION 
President, John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, George D. Uibel, Reading 
Secretary, W. E. Eickenberry, East Strouds- 
burg 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Music Hall 


Business Session 

Address—Objectives of a Nature Camp, 
George R. Green, Department of Nature 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Address—Modern Science and Service, Harry 
E. Barnes, Vice-President, A. A. A. S., 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Music Hall 
Address—Comparison of Lecture, Demonstra- 
tion, and Individual Laboratory Methods 
in High School Chemistry, David B. 
Pugh, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 
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Address—Our Teachers of Science and Their 
Work, Edward E. Wildaman, Director, 
Division of Science, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Philadelphia 

Address—Biology in Relation to Education, 
Legislation, and Immigration, John C. 
Johnson, Head of Department of Sci- 
ence, West Chester 


JOINT MEETING SCIENCE SECTION AND VISUAL 
EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 


Senior High School, Music Hall 


Address—Improvement of Science Teaching 
through Pupil Evaluation, J. T. Shri- 
ner, Taylor Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Address—The School Journey in Lebanon, S. 

Rorem, Lebanon 

Address—Visual Instruction in Science Teach- 

ing, C. R. Wagner, Jenkintown 


Address—Moving Pictures as a Teaching De- 
vice, C. E. Baer, Rochester, New York 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
Chairman, Matilda Krebs, Johnstown 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 117 


Business Session 

General Topic—Guidance 

Address—Individual Differences, Edward E. 
Mayer, Psychiatrist, Pittsburgh 

Address—Developing a Guidance Program in 
the Small High School, Harold L. Hol- 
brook, Supervisor of Guidance, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—The Guidance Program of Milford, 
Pike County, Ira C. Markley, Principal 

Address—Selecting Courses of Study, George 
M. Welch, Principal, Junior High 
School, Rouseville 


SocIAL STUDIES SECTION 
President, M. W. Sloyer, Lancaster 


Vice-President, William Muthard, Coatesville 
Secretary, Marian V. Philips, Downingtown 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Rooms 107, 108, 110 


Business Session 

Address—Proper Civic Attitudes, Forrest Bai- 
ley, Director, American Civil Liberties 
Union, New York City 

Address—Proper Civic Attitudes, Etta V. 
Leighton, Civic Secretary, National Se- 
curity League, New York City 
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SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
DEPARTMENT 
President, Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
Vice-President, U. G. Palmer, Verona 
Secretary, J. P. Runk, East McKeesport 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Cafeteria 

Business Session 

Address—The Supervising Principal as a Busi- 
ness Manager, N. L. Engelhardt, Pro- 
fessor of Administration, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Address—Critical Evaluation of Extra-Curri- 
cular Activities, Harry C. McKown, 
Professor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Led by A. B. Moyer, Supervising 
Principal, Downingtown, and Arthur 
Sloop, Supervising Principal, Bellefonte 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Cafeteria 
Report on the Status of the Supervising Prin- 
cipal and District Superintendent, H. 
O. Dietrich, Superintendent of Schools, 
Norristown 
Discussion—Led by N. L. Engelhardt 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS 
President, W. J. Groschke, Erie 
Vice-President, Derle Hess, Northumberland 
Secretary, Anna J. Wessner, Allentown 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 116 


Business Session 

Address—What Has Been Done in Visualizing 
the Future of Vocational Education in 
the United States? Paul W. Chapman, 
State Director of Vocational Education, 
Athens, Georgia 

Address—Stressing New Values in the Teach- 
ing of Home Economics, Helen C. Good- 
speed, Special Assistant, Home Econom- 
ics, Philadelphia 

Discussion—Led by G. D. Whitney, Director, 
Department Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Report of Noimnating Committee 

Election of Officers for 1929 


VOCATIONAL SECTIONS 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 

President, A. E. Mack, Greensburg 
Vice-President, Charles Reiter, West Newton 
Secretary, John Howe, Pittsburgh 
Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 

Senior High School, Room 113 
Business Session 
Address—Agriculture Education in Georgia, 
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Paul W. Chapman, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Athens, Georgia 

Address—Planning and Conducting Field 
Trips, J. L. Romig, Supervisor of Agri- 
culture, Unionville 

Address—Should We Raise the Standard of 
the State Project Contest? Norman 
Ratchford, County Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Chester 

Discussion of addresses, led by H. C. Fetterolf, 
Assistant Director, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers for 1929 


CONTINUATION SECTION 


President, Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 

Vice-President, Mrs. Emily Holtzman, West 
Reading 

Secretary, Margaret Schmucker, Reading 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 111 


Business Session 

Address—Meeting the Educational Needs of 
the Continuation School Pupil, Anthony 
M. Goldberger, Principal, North Con- 
tinuation School, Pittsburgh 

Address—Meeting the Educational Needs of 
the Continuation School Teacher, F. T. 
Struck, Head of Department of Indus- 
trial Education, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

Address—Continuation Schools in the South, 
Paul W. Chapman, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Athens, Georgia 

Address—Some of the Problems of the Contin- 
uation School Teacher, Helen Savidge, 
Continuation School Teacher, Phoenix- 
ville : 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers for 1929 


JOINT MEETING OF HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE HOME ECco- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION 


President, Grace Godfrey, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Lu M. Hartman, Mansfield 
Secretary, Gertrude Peabody, Philadelphia 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Southern Junior High School 


Business Session 

Address—How Can the High School Home 
Economics Teacher Include Family Re- 
lationship Problems in Her Program? 
Helen Goodspeed, Special Assistant to 
the Director of Home Economics, Phila- 
delphia 

Address—What Part Is the Social Science 
Teacher Now Playing in Solving Fam- 
ily Relationship Problems? Ruth Wan- 
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ger, Head of History Department, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia 

Discussion—Home Relationship Problems 
Which the School Might Help Solve, 
Mrs. J. Milton Miller, President, Read- 
ing Women’s Club, Reading 

Discussion—How Can This Work Be Included 
in the High School Boy’s Program? Ga- 
len Jones, Principal, Reading Senior 
High School, Reading 

Discussion—Are Home Economics Teachers 
Being Prepared to Handle this Work? 
Mrs. Anna G. Green, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Vocational Education, Harrisburg 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers for 1929 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 


President, J. Lehn Kreider, Reading 
Vice-President, James E. Wagner, Johnstown 
Secretary, S. J. Conner, Woodlawn 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 323 


Business Session 

Address—Will Educational! Philosophy of the 
Future Follow the Lead of Industrial 
and Vocational Education? Glen U. 
Cleeton, Head, Department of Indus- 
trial Education, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 

Address—(Illustrated) The Vocational In- 
structor and His Blackboard, W. A. De- 
Vette, Instructor of Drafting, Wilson 
Junior High School, Erie 

Address—New Projects and New Machines 
for School Shops, S. L. Coover, Director, 
Industrial Arts, Beaver Falls 

Discussion—Led by Charles F. Bauder, Direc- 
tor, Vocational Education, Philadelphia 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers for 1929 





The Higher Pioneering 

Oh, the highways were built for the idle and 
blind— 

But I have an unexplored planet to find. 

I must leave the worn road, I have no time to 
spare; 

I have pioneer business to do everywhere. 

—Sam Walter Foss. 





Now the only door to equal opportunity is 
education. All of the other factors that 
make for equality of opportunity are insig- 
hificant compared to equal chance to obtain 
highest physical, moral, and intellectual equip- 
ment which our schools afford.—Herbert 
Hoover 
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IV ROUND TABLES 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


President, Bela B. Smith, Connellsville 
Vice-President, Helen Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, E. W. Long, Jeannette 


Executive Commitiee: 
Joseph S. Butterweck, Philadelphia 
J. A. Nietz, Pittsburgh 
H. R. Vanderslice, Woodlawn 
Carroll D. Champlin, State College 
Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 316 


Business Session 

General Theme—Problem Case Work 

Address—Existing Pupil Maladjustments, Q. 
A. W. Rohrbach, Professor of History 
and Principles of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—How to Discover and Remove Speci- 
fic Causes of Failure, D. H. Loree, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Connellsville 

Address—Principles and Technique of Reme- 
dial Diagnosis, Francis M. Garver, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Discussion—Led by Milton D. Proctor, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Uniontown 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 316 


General Theme—Directing Learning 

Address—The Need for Directing Pupil Learn- 
ing, Joseph S. Butterweck, Professor of 
Education, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 

Address—Principles of a Good Assignment 
under the Contract Plan, E. B. Leaf, 
Supervisor of Instruction, Ambridge 
Public Schools, Ambridge 

Address—Constructing Learning Exercises 
under the Unit Plan, David W. Rial, 
Assistant Principal, Frick Training 
School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Led by Helen Davidson, Teacher 
of History, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
President, Charles W. Palmer, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Ray Huff, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ruth J. Woodruff, Philadelphia 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 207 


Business Session 

Subject—Instruments and Agencies Available 
to Aid the Counselor to Secure Data on 
Children for Guidance Purposes 


1.A General Discussion and Evaluation, 
Joseph Miller, Director of Education 
and Vocational Guidance, Wilkes-Barre 

2. Specific discussion of these instruments 
and agencies as they prove useful to 

a. A Counselor in a Rural District 

b. A Counselor in a Borough, Mar- 
garet MacDonald, Counselor, 
Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park 

c. A Counselor in a Small City 


If there is demand for it, provision will be 
made for the discussion of specific guidance 
problems, either in the morning following ad- 
journment or in the afternoon. These discus- 
sions will be in charge of experienced coun- 
selors, and will be in the nature of case con- 
ferences. 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 


President, I. N. Riffle, McClellandtown 
Vice-President, J. F. Snyder, McKeesport 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o'clock 
Senior High School, Room 208 


Business Session 

Address—Home Classes for Foreign Born 
Mothers, Lucy W. Glass, Supervisor of 
Extension Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—Organization and Administration of 
the Standard Evening High Schod, 
Thomas H. Ford, Director of Evening 
Schools, Reading 

Address—Library Extension in Support of 
Public School and University Extension 
Service, Anna MacDonald, Director of 
Library Extension, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o'clock 
Senior High School, Room 208 


Discussion—In charge of Lucy W. Glass 

Organization and Grouping of Home 
Classes, Mrs. Almyra Porter, Pitts- 
burgh 

Cooperating Agencies, Mrs. Mary $. 
Murphy, Pittsburgh 

Results as They Affect Home and Con 
munity Life, Mrs. Anna M. Shafer, 
Clearfield 


Address—Library Extension for Home and 
Citizenship Classes, Isabel M. Turnet, 
Allentown Free Library, Allentown 


Address—Citizenship Classes and Naturaliz® 
tion, Elizabeth Rupp, Director of Imm 
grant Education, H. C. Frick Coke Com 
pany, Scottdale 
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Address—Local Demands for School and Uni- 
versity Extension Service, J. Ernest 
Wagner, Department of Vocational 
Education and Evening Schools, Johns- 
town 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Vice-President, Guy C. Brosius, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 209 


Business Session 

General Topic—Establishing Objectives in 
Curriculum Construction in Health and 
Physical Education 

Address—The Contribution of the Health Ser- 
vice Program: The Health Examina- 
tion, School Nursing, and Dental Hy- 
giene, J. Bruce McCreary, Department 
of Health, Harrisburg 

Address—The Objectives in Health Instruction 
in the Elementary Schools, Gertrude I. 
Samuels, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 

Address—The Objectives in Health Instruc- 
tion in the Secondary Schools, Louis E. 
Hutto, Scranton 

Diseussion—A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

Address—The Objectives in Physical Educa- 
tion in the Elementary Schools, A. L. 
Rummer, Wilkes-Barre 

Address—The Objectives in Physical Educa- 
tion in the Secondary Schools, Elizabeth 
McHose, Reading 

Discussion—F. R. Morey, Camp Hill 

General Discussion 


LIBRARY . 
President, Maud Minster, Altoona 
Vice-President, Elizabeth Hoge, Johnstown 
Secretary, Esther Risser, Lancaster 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 201 

Business Session 

Greetings from Officers 

Address—Reading Welcomes You, Kathryn 
Keppleman, Librarian, Southern Junior 
High School, Reading 

Address—State Standards for High School Li- 
braries, James N. Rule, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Harrisburg 

Address—The School Use of Extension Ser- 
vice, Anna A. MacDonald, Extension Li- 
brarian, Library Extension Division, 
Harrisburg 

Address—Binding for School Libraries, C. W. 
Carroll, University Publishing Syndi- 
cate, Philadelphia 

Address—Alias Books; 


or A Talk Against 
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Books, Bessie Graham, Temple Library 
School, Philadelphia 
Luncheon for Librarians and Friends—12:30 
Thomas Jefferson Tea Room, 524 Frank- 
lin Street 
Reading Committee in charge: Marie 
Reagan, Kathryn Keppleman, Lillie 
Beeh 
Price: $1.00 
Luncheon speakers: 
Mental Viands, J. P. Lozo, Assistant 
High School Principal, Altoona 
A Library Romance, Bessie Graham, 
Temple Library School, Philadel- 
phia 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
President, Leo L. Rockwell, Lewisburg 
Vice-President, Mary H. Morgan, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ida E. Warden, Harrisburg 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 219 


Business Session 

Address—The Founders of Berks County, 
George Jones, Trust Officer, Pennsyl- 
vania Trust Company, Reading 

Address—A State Foreign Language Pro- 
gram, Coit R. Hoechst, Director of Ex- 
tension Education, Pittsburgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High Scl-ool, Room 219 


Address—Modern Language Achievements of 
Pennsylvania High School Graduates of 
June, 1928, Ben D. Wood, Director, Bu- 
reau of Collegiate Research, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Address—A Year’s Experimentation with In- 
formational Material in Modern Lan- 
guages, Ralph W. Haller, Chairman, De- 
partment of French and German, Mor- 
ris High School, New York City 


PENMANSHIP 


President, Lester R. Uhrich, Lancaster 
Secretary, Mildred Stark, Wilkes-Barre 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 208 


Business Session 


Address—The Teaching of Penmanship of 
Today, Mrs. Lilian Horton, Supervisor 
of Handwriting, Reading 

Address—Teaching for Mastery in Handwrit- 
ing, Catherine P. Boyle, Special Teacher 
of Handwriting, Philadelphia 

Discussion—Led by L. B. Furry, Supervisor of 
Handwriting, Johnstown 


The rarest attainment is to grow old happily 
and gracefully—L. M. Child. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY 
President, Mabel M. Heberling, Allentown 
Vice-President, Elizabeth Herr, Lancaster 
Secretary, Mrs. Maud A. Strohecker, Reading 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 11:45 o’clock 
Hotel Berkshire 


Luncheon 

Address—The Polar Eskimo, W. Elmer Ek- 
blaw, Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Library 


Business Session 


Address—Units of Classroom Activities in Ge- 
ography, Erna Grassmuck, Head of 
Geography Department, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 

Address—Principles of Geography as Related 
to Units of Classroom Activities, Frank 
E. Williams, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia 

Address—The Use of Pageants and Plays in 
Geography Teaching, Anna M. McFad- 
den, Principal, Sheridan School, Allen- 
town 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bloomsburg 

Executive Committee: 
Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Francis Mechlin, Pittsburgh 
Jean Rummel, New Castle 
Charles Troxell, Philadelphia 
Gertrude Turner, Abington 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


Rachel S§. Turner, 


Wednesday Evening, December 26, 8:00 o’clock 
Schuylkill College 

Informal Reception will be given for the dele- 

gates of the P. S. P. A. and invited 


guests. Stunts, Music, Playlet, and 
Dancing 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Schuylkill College 


JOINT MEETING 
Faculty Advisers and Staff Members 
Science Room 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown, Presiding 
10:00 Business Session 
Address—Improving the Status of School Pub- 
lications with Administrative Officers, 
Harry C. McKown, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Secondary Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Address—Boiler Plate Work, Joseph Murphy, 
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Secretary Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York 

Address—The Future of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, Gertrude Tur. 
ner, Abington High School, Abington 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Faculty Advisers’ Problems 
Room 105, Administration Building 


Miriam Wendle, Williamsport, Presiding 


11:00 Nosing for News, Francis Mechlin, Dor. 
mont High School, Pittsburgh 
The Printer Also Serves, William T. 
Cook, Clark Printing Company, Phila. 
delphia 
NOTE.—The second half of this meeting, 
Group A, veteran faculty advisers, will go to 
Y. M. C. A. Room, Northeast Corner, 2nd 
Floor, Administration Building. New advisers, 


wishing suggestions and help, will remain in 
Room 105. 


Group A, Y. M. C. A. Room 
The Possibilities of a School Press 
Clearing House, Lambert Greens 
walt, William Penn High School, 
York 
Regional Press Groups, Charles F. 
Troxell, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia 
Group B, Room 105 
Efficient Newspaper Management, J. 
Kenneth Snyder, Muhlenberg Tow- 
ship High School, Laureldale 
Efficient Magazine Management, 
Thelma Weidman, Schull Junior 
High School, Easton 


EDITORIAL PROBLEMS OF THE STUDENT STAI 
Room 106, Administration Building 


Rebecca Hoyer Weeber, Literary Editor, The 
Crimson and Gold, New Brighton 
High School, Presiding 
11:00 Consider the Printer, William T. Cook, 
Clark Printing Company, Philadelphia 
Nosing for News, Harvey K. Allen, Rei 
and Black, Reading High School 
NOTE.—The second half of this meeting, 
Group A, those interested in magazine prob- 
lems, will remain in Room 106. Group B, 


those interested in newspaper problems, will 
go to Room 107. 


Group A, Room 106 
The School Magazine: An Interpre 
tation of School Life, Student Staf 
Member The Snapper, State Teacl- 
ers College, Millersville 
What Price Humor? Robert Becket, 
Editor-in-Chief, Coughlin Public 
tions, Coughlin High  Schod, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Group B, Room 107 
Elwood Novinger, Editor-in-Chief, The Fou 
der, William Penn High School, Harti 
burg, Presiding 
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Good Newspaper Make-up, Ear] Har- 
lan, Faculty Adviser, The Campus 
Reflector, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg 

Discussion of the subject, “We Ex- 
press Ourselves Editorially,” led by 
Paul M. Kendall, formerly of 
Frankford High School, Philadel- 
phia 


BUSINESS PROBLEMS OF THE STUDENT STAFF 
Room 101 


Benny Epstein, Editor-in-Chief, The Spotliaht, 
Coatesville High School, Presiding 
11:00 Advertising Rates, Gladys Cunningham, 
Editor-in-Chief, The Langleyan, Lang- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh 
Printing Costs, Richard McFalls, Busi- 
ness Staff, The Spotlight, Coatesville 
High School, Coatesville 


NOTE.—The second haif of this meeting, 
Group A, those interested in newspaper work, 
will remain in Room 101. Group B, those 
interested in magazine work, will go to Room 
102. 


Group A, Room 101 

Stimulating Circulation, Student 
Staff Member The MUnite, Mount 
Union High School, Mount Union 

Financing the Newspaper, Student 
Staff Member, The Red and White 
Review, Monongahela High School, 
Monongahela 


Group B, Room 102 
Charlotte Robbins, Editor-in-Chief, The Upi- 
Dah, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Presiding 
Financing the School Magazine, Theo- 
dore Halleman, Bus. Manager, The 
Garnet and White, West Chester 
High School, West Chester 
The Business Angle of Magazine 
Make-up, Harry S. Rossiter, Jr., 
Editor-in-Chief, The Oracle, Abing- 
ton High School, Abington 
1:00 Get-Together Luncheon 
Dining Hall, Schuylkill College 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown, Toastmaster 
Greeting—Warren F. Teel, President, 
Schuylkill College, Reading 
Address—A Well-Balanced Newspaper 
Diet, May V. Paull, formerly of The 
Reading Eagle Staff, Reading 
Address—A Day in a Newspaper Office, 
D. K. Hoch, Circulation Manager, The 
Reading Eagle, Reading 
Song Leader, George D. Haage 
Pianist, Rene W. Irwin 


After the Luncheon delegates may join par- 
ties which will tour the Reading Eagle plant 
under the direction of William L. Fink of the 
Reading Senior High School and the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad Car Shops under 
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the direction of George T. Hadley of the Read- 
ing Senior High School. 

An exhibit of Pennsylvania school publica- 
tions will be on display during the meetings. 


RESEARCH 
President, LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, A. F. Kemp, Reading 
Secretary, Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 124 
Business Session 


Reports of Chairmen of P. S. E. A. Research 
Committees: 

Graded School, Francis M. Garver, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
(20 minutes) 

Rural School, Alvin F. Kemp, Superin- 
tendent of Berks County Schools, 
Reading (10 minutes) 

Kindergarten-Primary, Elizabeth Ran- 
kin, Kindergarten Supervisor, Pitts- 
burgh (10 minutes) 

Secondary Education, I. R. Kraybill, 
Principal, Cheltenham Township 
High School, Elkins Park (10 min- 
utes) 

Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts Committee, F. Theodore Struck, 
Professor, Industrial Education, 
Pennsylvania State College (10 
minutes) 

Supervising Principals, Carmon Ross, 
Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Doylestown (10 minutes) 

Discussion opened by Grover H. Alderman, 

Dean, School of Education, University 

of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh (10 minutes) 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 124 


Address—The Purposes and Functions of a 
State Education Association in Re- 
search, John K. Norton, Director of Re- 
search, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. (30 minutes) 

Address—From the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association’s Viewpoint, Joseph 
F. Noonan, President, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association (15 min- 
utes) 


Address—F rom County Superintendent’s View- 
point, William W. Evans, Superinten- 
dent of Columbia County Schools, 
Bloomsburg (15 minutes) 

Address—From District Superintendent’s 
Viewpoint, Hiram W. Dodd, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Allentown (15 min- 
utes) 

Discussion led by Will Grant Chambers, Dean, 
School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College (10 min- 
utes); Abram M. Kulp, Superintendent 
of Montgomery County Schools, Norris- 
town (10 minutes) 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 
President, Pauline A. McQuillen, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Kate Miller, Reading 
Secretary, Goldie Sweeney, York 


Executive Committee: 
Jeanette Christmas, Philadelphia 
Ada M. Forry, Lancaster 
Mrs. Marion C. W. Laurimer, Harrisburg 
Lena Mann, Donora 
Mrs. Gertrude Slater, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Emma Spahn, Reading 


Advisory Committee: 
Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh 
Frank H. Reiter, Harrisburg 
L. C. French, Monaca 
S. H. Replogle, Pittsburgh 
E. A. Gruver, Philadelphia 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27, 2:00 o’clock 
Special School, Foarth and Elm Streets 


Business Session 

Address—A Job Analysis Chart, H. B. Brown, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

Demonstration of Special Class Activities by 
the pupils of the Reading Special Class 
Center 


SPECIAL EDUCATION ROUND TABLE BANQUET— 


6:30 P. M. Main Dining Room, Berkshire 
Hotel. Price, $2.00 

Address—On Observation, Robert A. Kissack, 
Professor of Art Education, New York 
University, New York City 


Friday Forenoon, December 28, 9:30 o’clock 
Special School, Fourth and Elm Streets 


Report of Nominating Committee and Election 
of Officers 
Address— 
Projects and Demonstrations: 
A Store Project, Virginia McConkey, 
West Chester 
A Project in Clay, Edna Elliott, Mid- 
land 
Art Metal Crafts, Claudine Melville, 
Harrisburg 
Leathercraft, Lena Mann, Donora 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
President, W. L. Eikenberry, East Strouds- 


burg 
Vice-President, S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 
Secretary, Blanche Ross, Mansfield 


Thursday Forenoon, December 27, 10:00 o’clock 
Public Museum 


Business Session 

The Blackboard as a Visual Aid. Discussion 
and demonstrations of technique, by a 
special committee which has been work- 
ing on the subject for a year 


1. General Principles (mimeographed 
for distribution) 
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2. In English, Laura Wheeler Waring, 
Cheyney 
3. In Mathematics and Science, Herbert 
Grant, Mansfield 
4. In Geography, History, and Civics, 
John Guthrie, Philadelphia 
5. In Art and Latin, Waldo F. Bates, 
Edinboro 
Demonstration of Eastman Teaching Films 
Joint meeting Science Section and Visual 
Education Round Table, Thursday afternoon, 
December 27, Senior High School, Music Hall. 
For program, see page 246. 


The Use of Type Studies 


(From page 209) 
of millions of men depends upon the solution 
of world problems by the generation now 
studying geography. 

We are all aware of the fact that the peoples 
of all countries are tied together by common 
interests. This increases the importance of 
geography as a part of education. It is the 
place where the student is introduced to the 
world which is his home. We teachers have 
the great responsibility, the great opportunity, 
to help youth to understand and, above all, to 
get them so that they desire to understand the 
peoples of other lands and the problems which 
are pressing them. 


The Holy Night 
(From page 212) 
shepherds. Some, like Mary, bend in adors- 
tion; while those from another world desire to 
look into this mystery and fold their hands in 
reverence before it. 

In any case, “This is the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” just as 
this little baby lights everything in the picture, 
even Joseph and the donkey, the head of the 
shepherd’s dog, the leaves of the plants grovw- 
ing in the foreground, and the very sticks and 
stones of the earth. 

When such a light appeared in the darkness, 
it made indeed a Holy Night, a night never 
to be forgotten, a night whose memory is kept 
fresh by every letter we write and every docu- 
ment we print with its date upon it. For it 
is from the birth of Christ that our years ale 
numbered. 











Or 900,700 TEACHERS and administrative of 
ficers in public elementary and_secondaty 
schools of the United States in 1926-27, 409, 
341 were enrolled in summer schools during 
the summer of 1928, according to figures com- 
piled by the N. E. A. 


PoTTeR County held a successful institute 
at Coudersport the week of October 22. A Prin- 
cipals Club is to be organized in the County. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 





We 


include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 
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THE STORY OF FIGURES 


All who teach cannot fail to be interested in 
‘The Story of Figures” given away free in 
booklet form by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, in connection with a prize essay con- 
test for boys. 

This illustrated brochure showing the prog- 
ress in figuring from the earliest times will 
prove helpful to the teacher of school mathe- 
matics by stimulating fresh interest in a sub- 
ject commonly looked upon as dry and unin- 
teresting. Simple exposition, logical arrange- 
ment, good typograhy, and pictorial illustration 
make this booklet an excellent bit of reading 
for boy and adult alike. The topics dealt with 
inlude such interesting matter as the loose 
leaf ledger system of ancient Babylon kept on 
tablets of baked clay; the Ahmes papyrus; the 
birth of the abacus; sketches of Pascal, Mor- 
land, and Babbage; and the romantic story of 
the sick bank clerk, William Seward Bur- 
toughs, inventor of the first commercially prac- 
tical adding machine. 1 

The last six chapters are the best talks on 
om fundamentals of business given for a long 

ime, 

The series of advertisements featuring the 
Prize contest also deal colorfully with the de- 
velopment of figures through the ages. They 
will appear in The American Boy during the 
winter months, starting in October. 

In addition to $1,000 in prizes for the boys, 
4 further award will be made to schools. A 
Burroughs Portable Adding Machine suitably 


inscribed is to be presented to each of the two 
schools attended by the first prize winners in 
the group for boys under fifteen and in the 
groups for boys under eighteen. 

Teachers may write the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan, for as many 
copies of the free book “The Story of Figures” 
as they can put to good use in their classes. It 
shows a surprising development in genuinely 
educational advertising 


COLLEGE OR KINDERGARTEN. By Max McConn, 
Dean of Lehigh University. 275 pp. New 
Republic, Inc., New York City. $1. 

If you want your faith restored in the work 
that the American College is attempting, don’t 
miss this number of the New Republic’s dollar 
series. The author makes no extravagant claims 
that the present-day college is doing all that it 
could do. Neither does he try to make the 
reader believe that “all is wrong” with the col- 
leges and that nothing is right—an “indoor 
sport” popular with so many self-appointed 
critics today. He asks ten important questions, 
five of the most important being: What is 
the college for? Who should go to college? 
What should be taught? How should it be 
taught? Who ought to be professors? 

Dean McConn draws upon the rich back- 
ground furnished by his first-hand experience 
with teaching in answering these questions. He 
shows evidence of warm sympathy with situa- 
tions of all kinds and critical loyalty to the 
type of institution he serves. This volume is 
not a traditional pedagogical treatment; rather 
it appears to represent an earnest seeker after 
truth, thinking aloud. Neither is it an idle 
dream; every measure advocated is being prac- 
ticed in some institution—and page references 
are given. 

College and high school teachers will find this 
book full of intellectual refreshment. If a few 
stray thoughts are not scared out of the brush 
heaps in the reader’s cranium, they just natur- 
ally aren’t there. 


NUGGETS OF KNOWLEDGE. By George W. Stim- 
son. 427 pp. George Sully and Company, 
New York City. $2. 

This unusual book consists of an amazing 
compilation of authentic answers to questions 
which daily arise in the minds of people in all 
walks of life. It gives hundreds of legends, 
traditions, superstitions, and misconceptions, 
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their proper status in respect to established 
facts. The reader will find such interesting 
information as the answers to: Is it unlawful 
to destroy United States coins? Why is New 
York called Gotham? How are the holes put 
in macaroni? and What is the highest moun- 
tain in the United States east of the Rockies? 
In fact, the book purports to be a very well 
of knowledge from which anyone can draw use- 
ful information. A thorough index makes 
everything in the volume readily accessible. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADOLESCENT. By Leta 
S. Hollingsworth. 258 pp. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York City. 

The persistent, universal problems of adol- 
escence as they appear under conditions of 
contemporary life are discussed in a straight- 
forward manner. The adolescent who is ac- 
tually in the midst of the adjustments here 
considered may profit from the definite, im- 
personal formulation of the problems of youth 
everywhere. The mature individual, especially 
the parent or the teacher, will find that this 
book will recall experiences of youth and will 
help preserve adequate understanding of the 
reality and seriousness of the problems of adol- 
escence. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS. By Jacob S. Orleans and 
Glenn A. Sealy. 383 pp. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Objectives Tests brings out the basic theory 
and principles of objective testing for the im- 
provement of examinations and to supplement 
measurement with standard tests. It gives in 
clear detail the methods of treating and inter- 
preting test scores. It tells how best to use 
test results to answer administrative questions 
and to meet the educational needs of pupils, 
the instructional needs of teachers, and the 
supervisory needs of principals and superin- 
tendents. 


BIRDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By George Miksch 
Sutton, State Ornithologist. 169 pp. J. 
Horace McFarland Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

In this introductory text for bird study, the 
author first discusses bird-songs, note-books, 
specimens, hikes, the value of our birds, bird 
migration, and the encouragement and protec- 
tion of birds. In listing the species he gives 
the various names of the birds, detailed de- 
scriptions, range in the state, nests, and many 
other intimate facts that cannot fail to attract 
the bird-lover. Dr. Sutton suggests that the 
owner of the text color with water colors or 
crayons the pen-and-ink drawings of the birds. 


TYPES OF SOCIAL COMEDY. Edited by Robert 
Metcalf Smith, Lehigh University. 769 
pp. Prentice-Hall Inc., New York City. $2. 

In this book the author first discusses the- 
ories of comedy and an English and a French 
example of social comedy in its origin. The 
text includes A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 

Massinger; Tartuffe, Moliere; The Way of the 

World, Congreve ; She Stoops to Conquer, Gold- 
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smith; The School for Scandal, Sheridan; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, Wilde; The Gay Lord 
Quex, Pinero; Our Betters, Maugham. It ends 
with an account of the authors and their plays, 


TYPES OF FARCE-COMEDY. Edited by Robert 
Metcalf Smith, Lehigh University. 598 
pp. Prentice-Hall Inc., New York City. $2, 

This text includes The Frogs, Aristophanes; 

The Menaechmi, Plautus; The Taming of the 

Shrew, Shakespeare; The Doctor in Spite of 

Himself, Moliere; The Beggar’s Opera, Gay; 

Patience, Gilbert and Sullivan; The Magis. 

trate, Pinero; The Importance of Being Ear- 

nest, Wilde; The Man Who Married a Dumb 

Wife, France; with an introduction of each 

play. 


YOU AND BASKET BALL. By H. C. Carlson, M. 
D., University of Pittsburgh. 173 pp. II 
lustrated. Brown Publishing Co., Brai- 
dock, Pa. 

The coach of the winning basket ball team 
of the University of Pittsburgh has written a 
book for basket ball coaches and players—for 
that matter it is a book which can be appre- 
ciated by any reader who has even the slight- 
est interest in sports. The first section of the 
book is entitled, “The Spiritual Side of Ath- 
letics.” In it Dr. Carlson stresses morale as 
the main factor in his formula for success. Be- 
sides setting forth his happy philosophy of 
life, he discusses the fundamentals common to 
all successes. In the second section the tech- 
nique of basket ball is given in a practical way. 
Diagrams of game winning plays and detailed 
instructions of all the fundamentals of the 
game are so clear that even a beginner can 
understand. 


RECENT SHoRT Stories. A Collection. Edited 
by Margaret Pendleton and David Scher- 
merhorn Wilkins. 418 pp. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York City. 

The study of the development of short story 
writing will be brought up-to-date if the teach- 
er can give to the student this collection of 
recent stort stories. These modern tales show 
the different types which this popular phase of 
fiction can take. At the end of each story are 
a biographical sketch of the author and some 
questions, the consideration of which is meant 
to deepen the student’s understandings of each 
story as a bit of life and a bit of art. 


By Warren Nevin 
Drum, Formerly Dean of Instruction, State 


A PREVIEW OF TEACHING. 


Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 338 pp. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. $1.80. 

This book, which is intended to serve as 2 
basic text for a laboratory course introductory 
to teaching, aims to give the teacher-to-be 4 
comprehensive view of modern educational the- 
ory and practice and so to orient her in the 
profession that she may make intelligent choice 
of a field for specialization. The chapters 
present the significant contributions of biology, 
psychology, and sociology to educational prac- 
tice with their influence on the present-day 
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The Teachers Protective Union 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 
Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Over $350,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 27,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 
Definite to Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 
Benefits Paid to Members During 1927—$130,004.21. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Diseases and A: 


Endorsed 


Take two minutes to fill out this form: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 





IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. 

All ccidents covered. 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 

by Boards of Education. 

Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 























curriculum; the responsibilities of the adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers in putting 
the curriculum in effect; and the technique 
whereby the teacher effects in the pupils the 
changes contemplated in the curriculum. Each 
chapter, with the exception of the last two, 
affords at least one occasion for the observa- 
tion of teaching. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN SILENT READING AND 
Stupy. By J. A. Wiley, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, 368 pp. Published and dis- 
tributed by the author, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

As a companion volume to Silent Reading 
and Study Objectives and Principles, this book 
furnishes definite guidance for planning and 
cafrying through specific exercises appropri- 
ate to the many objectives and principles set 
forth in that book. It is intended for teachers, 

In service or training, and supervisors, as a 

reference source of exercises applying to many 

special phases of English. 


New StyLe Book oF BUSINESS ENGLISH. By 
Max J. Herzberg. 362 pp. Illustrated. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York City. $1.75. 

Every type of letter, business or social, is 
studied and illustrated in Part I of this book. 
fhe chapters also include questions and exer- 
Clses to stress the principles studied. In Part 
II different phases of the world of business 
are discussed. The duties of a secretary; tele- 
grams, cablegrams, and radiograms; filing and 
Indexing; the postal service; and oral English 
—all are considered. Part III gives English 


grammar in brief. The illustrations in the 
World of Business section are very interesting. 
The book contains many odd bits of unexpected 
information. 


THE RISE OF THE RED ALDERS. By Lou Rogers. 
$5 pr Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
Here is an animal story which boys and girls 
will enjoy. The Red Alders are a tribe of 
beavers and this is the story of their great 
war against the Silver Poplars, a rival tribe, 
and the farreaching effect this warfare had 
on all the allies and the enemies of the beavers. 


FRENCH—ITS ESSENTIALS. Book One. By G. P. 
Fougeray. 367 pp. Illustrated. Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

This book is simple, direct, and is adaptable 
to wide variation in classroom conditions. For 
the teacher who gives little drill in formal 
grammar, there is the text which teaches vo- 
cabulary, sentence building, and, through illus- 
tration and use, an understanding of the es- 
sential elements of the French language. For 
the teacher who wants to teach grammar 
through the English method of approach, the 
grammar, expressed in English and fully illus- 
trated, is boxed in after each lesson. For the 
teacher who wants to carry on all the work 
in French, these same rules are given in 

French. An _ unusually practical working 

vocabulary is presented and varied exercises 

are provided which afford ample drill and re- 
view so that the teacher can be sure that the 
required work has been fully covered, 
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ASSURES YOU PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


Natural Slateis a product of Mother 
Nature—a genuine material 
NATURAL is your protection! It is 
your assurance of Permanency and 
Economy. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are al- 
ways in first-class condition —no 
depreciation — no upkeep costs 
whatsoever — easy to clean at all 
times. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 1201 Robin Ave., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 








‘TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE MIDDLE 
GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By 
Mary G. Kelty, State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 748 pp. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. $2.40. 

This study is offered as an aid to intermedi- 
ate teachers of American history. The entire 
work has served for five years as the course 
of study in the fourth and fifth grades of the 
training department in the teachers college at 
Bloomsburg. Part I explains the technique 
of the organization and presentation of the 
material. Part II gives the story of American 
history along social and economic lines, consti- 
tutional and political questions having been 
avoided as far as possible. This story has 
been arranged in a series of twelve units or 
projects, five for completion in the fourth or 
fifth grade and the remaining seven in the 
fifth or sixth. Part III offers six illustrative 
lessons. The entire book reflects the influence 
of the most modern authorities on the organi- 
zation of material. 

Forty Famous Stories. By H. A. Mertz. 96 
pp. Hall and McCreary Company, Chi- 
cago. 24c. 

This is a silent reader for lower grades with 
speed and comprehension tests. These exer- 
cises in reading will strengthen the pupil’s 
ability to read silently with fair speed and 
clear comprehension, will encourage study 
habits, and will offer material for oral and 
written composition. For pupils above the 
fourth grade who have special difficulty in 
silent reading, this book furnishes valuable 
material for remedial exercises. 


Books Received 
The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE SEWING Book. 
$2.50. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City: 
Boy OF THE DESERT. 
$2.50. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Av: 
nue, New York City: 
THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By Clement 
C. Moore. 
THE CHILD’s RELIGION. By Pierre Bovet. 
EarLy Days IN OHIO. By Florence M. Ever. 
son and Effie Power. : 
THE Boy WHO Was. By Grace Tabor Hal: 
lock. $2.50. 
GHOND, THE HUNTER. By Dhan Go Pal Mu. 
kerji. $2.50. 
Boss, KING OF THE FORTUNATE ISLE. By A 
W. Franchot. 
Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bo: 
ton, Mass.: 
WaGsS AND Woorlr. By Edna M. Aldredg 
and Jessie Fulton McKee. $.64. 
AMERICAN HISTORY WORKBOOK. Part Two 
By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward 5: 
Robinson. $.48. 
EXERCISES AND TESTS ON ENGLISH CLASSIC 
By Mary Louise Harris. $.84. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 38rd Street, New 
York City: ] 
BREAD AN’ JAM. By Wymond Garthwaite. 


By Blanche E. Hyée. 


By Eunice Tietjens 
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A Vigorous Campaign 


against 


WASTE 


Usually Means the Purchase 
of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


as a means of increasing the lives and service of FREE TEXT BOOKS 
Thousands of Cities and Towns order these Covers annually 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


























Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
THE Book oF ELECTRICITY. By Bertha Mor- 
ris Parker. $.92. 


The Maemillan Company, 
New York City: 
THE SONG OF THE INDIAN WARS. 

G. Neihardt. 

THE DAWN OF AMERICAN History. By Will- 
iam L. Nida. $1.28. S 

KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
with an introduction by Eunice J. Cleve- 
land. $.80. 

SELECTED PorMs. By Edgar Allan Poe. Edit- 
ed with an introduction by Thomas OI- 
live Mabbott. $1.28. 

ROLLER Bears. By Edith Fox. $.96. 

PRroGRESS TESTS IN LATIN. By B. L. Ullman 
and A. W. Smalley. $.84. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City: 

MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH. By Whit- 

; ford H. Shelton. $1.50. 

Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division 
Street, Newark, N. J.: 

THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER. First Book, 
Second Book, and’ Third Book. By Da- 
niel Starch and George A. Mirick. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New 
Jersey, W. L. Glenney, Secretary, 916 
Madison Avenue, Plainfield, N. J.: 

Historic ROADSIDES IN NEW JERSEY. 


60 Fifth Avenue, 


By John 


abor Hal- 
. Pal Mu 


reet, Neti 


‘thwaite. 


Webster Publishing Company, 102 North Third 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. By Wilbur 
M. Yeingst. $.20. 


C. Winston Company, 1006-16 Arch 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. In- 
termediate Edition. Edited by William 
Dodge Lewis and Edgar A. Singer. 

THE TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS. Book One, 
Parts One and Two; Book Two, Parts 
One and Two; Book Three, Parts One 
and Two. By Leo J. Brueckner, C. J. 
Anderson, G. O. Banting, and Elda L. 
Merton. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE AND ROME. 
Compiled by William Byron Forbush. 

THE NEW WINSTON First READER. By Sid- 
ney G. Firman and Ethel Maltby Geh- 
res. 

THE NEW WINSTON PRIMER AND TEACHER’S 
MANUAL. By Sidney G. Firman and 
Ethel Maltby Gehres. 

THE SILENT READERS. First Reader and 
Teacher’s Manual and Second Reader 
and Teacher’s Manual. By William D. 
Lewis, Albert Lindsay Rowland, and 
Ethel Maltby Gehres. 

A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert 

Louis Stevenson. Introduction and 

Notes by Blanche E. Weeks. 

(Turn to page 262) 


John 





J. FREEMAN Guy, superintendent of Bellevue 
schools, has been elected to. be an associate su- 
perintendent of Pittsburgh schools at a salary 
of $7,500. Dr. Guy was a former member of 
the Pittsburgh public school staff and will re- 
inin it as soon as he can secure his release at 
Bellevue. 


WILuiAM F. KENNEDY, director of platoon 
schools and principal of the McKelvy School, 
Pittsburgh, has been advanced to the position 
Hs cea, superintendent with a salary of 

7,500. 


BEN G. GRAHAM, first associate superinten- 
dent of Pittsburgh schools, will be given charge 
of the entire secondary department of the 
ag and will be relieved of the elementary 
work. 


PAYSON SMITH. commissioner of education 
for the State of Massachusetts, had declined 
the offer of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in succession to J. J. Tigert. 


HERBERT HOOVER was reelected president of 
the American Child Health Association at its 
recent joint convention with the American 
Public Health Association at Chicago. 


GLEN U. CLEETON, associate professor of 
education and psychology at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology at Pittsburgh, has been 
promoted to become head of the department 
of industrial education. Laurance F. Shaffer, 
research associate, Lincoln School, New 
York, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of education and 
psychology. 


C. F. MALMBERG, associate professor of phil- 
osophy at Gettysburg College for the past two 
years, has accepted the professorship of psy- 
chology at the Illinois State Teachers College 
at Bloomington. 


ELuA S. NIELDS, a teacher of sewing in the 
public schools of West Chester for thirty years, 
retired from teaching October 31, 1928. Her 
co-workers showed their appreciation of her 
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work by presenting her with a fitting gift, 
Miss Nields’ work is being carried on by Ana- 
bel Zimmerman, formerly of the Vocational 
School at Turbotville. 


FRED LEWIS PATTEE, a member of the faculty 
of Pennsylvania State College for thirty-four 
years and head of the English department 
until a few years ago, has presented his resig- 
nation to be effective at Christmas time. Dr. 
Pattee expects to move to his winter home at 
Winter Park, Florida, where he will devote his 
time to literary pursuits and will give a series 
of lectures on American literature at Rolling 
College. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, superintendent of schools 
at Philadelphia, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Uel W. Lamkin of the National Educa- 
tion Association as chairman of the Committee 
of Ten to investigate the use in schools of ma- 
terials provided by outside agencies or organi- 
zations. 


MARGARET SCHNATTERLY, primary teacher at 
Cont. No. 2 South Union Township, Fayette 
County, demonstrated first grade teaching be- 
fore the primary teachers at the Fayette 
County Teachers Institute. 


H. Morris SMITH was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
November 23. Many prominent educators at- 
tended the inauguration exercises. 


THOMAS Woopy, a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has returned from three 
months’ investigation of education in Russia. 


Witt Earwart, director of music, Pitts- 
burgh, is the chairman of the advisory council 
which sponsors the series of concerts which 
are broadcast nationally under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch. John A. H. Keith, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is the other 
member from Pennsylvania on this committee. 


Paut Y. Eckart is the new supervising 
principal of the Palmyra School System. He 
succeeds Albert S. Griffith who died in August. 














Pittsburgh District Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh 








‘SILLY GOOSE’S MISTAKE” 
A little health play for third and fourth grades 


For information concerning other health dramatic material, address: 


Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
219 North Broad St., Philadelphia 
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If You Have a 


Problem 


solve it. 
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Commercial Education 


an investigation of our complete and comprehensive list of com- 
mercial textbooks and teaching materials may help you to 


Gregg texts are supported by 30 years of experience in the field 
of commercial education. 


Gregg texts, laboratory materials, methods books, tests, meas- 
urement scales, charts, etc., for all commercial subjects, are now 
serving thousands of all types of schools and courses. 


It Costs You Nothing to Investigate. Our Nearest Office Is At Your Service 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Toronto 

















ANDRE F. BERTHIER, head of the French de- 
partment of Temple University, was honored 
by the decoration of Officer d’Academie in 
recognition of his “excellent work in promoting 
French language and dramatics in this coun- 


The award was made 


try for many years.” 
for the 


by René Wieller, French Consul, 
French government. 


ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, professor of eco- 
nomics, Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, will serve as visiting professor at the 
Post-Graduate Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva, Switzerland during the 
second term of the current academic year. The 
honor is the first to be conferred upon an 
American by that institution. Doctor Patter- 
son has been granted a leave of absence by 
the University. 


REVEREND CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR, 
president of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
has been elected president of Brown Univer- 
sity to succeed William H. P. Faunce next 
June. Doctor Faunce, having reached the re- 
tirement age of seventy years, submitted his 
resignation. 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE of which R. W. 
Schlosser is president, announces the following 
hew teachers: Harry Mountjoy, A.M., of Boy- 
ertown, professor of English and dean of men, 
and Norman MacDowell Grier, Ph.D., professor 
of biology. 


HERBERT SPENCER, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is the new principal of 
the Henry Clay Frick Training School for 
Teachers of the city of Pittsburgh. He suc- 
ceeded H. B. Davis, who died September 14. 


Davip W. RIAL, instructor in chemistry, 
Westinghouse high school, Pittsburgh, is the 
new vice-principal of the Henry Clay Frick 
Training School for Teachers in thai city. 


Harry E. Sowers, formerly principal of the 
public schools of Walnutport from 1923 to 1927 
and instructor in the social studies department 
in the junior-senior high school in Northamp- 
ton, has been elected supervising principal of 
Springfield Township Schools in Bucks County. 
Springfield Township has the distinction of 
having the first rural high school in Bucks 
County. During the past year it has been 
recognized as a first class, four-year high 
school. 


F. H. Fritz, superintendent of Ashley 
schools, was elected president of the superin- 
tendents’ section at the Educational Confer 
=—_ oo at Bucknell University, October 19 
an 3 


CARL W. ZEIGLER of the department of edu- 
cation of Lafayette College is giving a course 
of sixteen lectures on the philosophy of educa- 
tion in the Ashley District Institute on alter- 
nate Tuesdays. Twenty teachers are taking this 
course for university extension credit. 
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Visual 
Instruction 
UE 


FIRS 


Material is now available in 
lantern slide and stereoscopic 
form for nearly all departments 
of school work. 


—_ 


Daylight lanterns, map slides, 
song slides, art slides, slides for 
social sciences and most of the 
sciences. 


—_— 


Let one of our representatives, 
all of whom are expert in the 
use of visual aids, help you 
equip your school with the 
most useful material. 


™ ’ 


See our exhibit at your State 
Teachers Meeting 


— 


KEYSTONE VIEW 
COMPANY 


MEADVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


Local Representatives 


J. B. Ferguson, Chester, Pa. 
34 E. 24th Street 


J. P. Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6721 McPherson St. 


A. J. Blewitt, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
66 Ransberry Ave. 
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WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN, principal, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, acting on the re. 
quest of the County Superintendent, J. ¢, 
March, of Tioga County, prepared and con. 
ducted a college course in education for the 
annual Teachers Institute for that county. The 
week was devoted to demonstration work anj 
study in the art of teaching; and special 
groups in the study of the art had opportunity 
to seek work conducted by the expert super- 
visors of subjects who came directly from the 
college to the institute. Many of the leading 
teachers of the county have expressed them- 
selves by saying that the work at the sessions 
of the institute this year was the most helpful 
and inspiring ever. The core around which 
the work of the institute was built consisted 
of demonstration and seminar activities. 


WILLIAM MAGINSKY and Clarinda Van Loon 
are the new supervisor and assistant super- 
visor of health education in the Ashley Schools. 
Tekla Bruce has been elected to the position 
of supervisor of music. 


WALTER L. PHILIPS, superintendent of West 
Chester Schools, was team captain in a con- 
munity-chest drive for $45,000 for nineteen 
community activities. 


WILLIAM J. WIEST, a member of the board 
of education of Shamokin, delivered an in- 
structive talk at the Salem Reformed Church 
on “The Lesson of Arbor Day” October 28. He 
centered his talk about the familiar line of the 
Arbor Day stanza: “He who plants a tree 
plants a hope.” 


CHARLES EZRA BEuRY, president of Temple 
University and successor to its founder, Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, was given an honorary degree 
at the Founder’s Day exercises of Lafayette 
College. 


PauL Mowery of Shamokin, a graduate of 
Beckley College in the class of 1928, is teach- 
ing bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand 
in Union City High School. 


A TEMPLE UNIVERSITY DEBATING TEAM, com- 
posed of C. Charles Herron, Narberth, Vir- 
ginia, Lee Hearne, Newport News, Va., and 
William A. Ramon, Hazleton, will go abroad 
to meet teams of Oxford and other European 
universities. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION of Minneapolis has 
passed a rule which requires that all remain- 
ing fraternities must immediately disband. 
Failure to disband means suspension or dis- 


missal from school. The rule ends a four-year § 


controversy over high school fraternities. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AT YEADON, known as 
the William B. Evans School, was remodeled 
and enlarged during the summer. A second 
story was added to the original one-story struc- 
ture which provides six new classrooms and a 
teachers’ rest room. On the third floor, besides 
a storeroom, are a wash room, dining room, 
and kitchen for the teachers. The building 
was formally opened September 17. 
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York, in order to create interest in the pro- 
posed school loan of $1,500,000 for needed 
school buildings voted on at the recent election, 
published a pamphlet which gave the essential 
facts concerning the needs of the school dis- 
trict and exhibited the financial condition of 
York by comparison with other Pennsylvania 
cities. 


TYRONE TEACHERS of the seventh to twelfth 
grades inclusive, are taking a course in junior 
high school problems conducted by C. C. 
Champlin of Penn State. The study is in 
preparation for the opening of a junior high 
school next September. 


THE SPOKESMAN, four-sheet newspaper of 
Tyrone High School, is now a weekly and is 
in a healthy condition financially. The issue 
of October 23 carried a story on the High 
School Bank which was established October 18. 


This bank will do business with the elementary . 


schools of the city, the high school, the four 
high school classes, all the high school clubs, 
the Spokesman, the Falcon, and a few minor 
activities. The depository of the school bank 
is the First National Bank of Tyrone. 


THE MARKING SYSTEM which is in use in the 
Tyrone schools is very definite and clear. In 
order that all teachers may know the stand- 
ards set up for grades, for make-up work, for 
examinations, tests, and promotion, mimeo- 
graphed sheets are supplied giving all neces- 
sary data. The system tends to bring about 
as much uniformity as is ever possible in giv- 
ing marks. 


THE OXFORD PLAN for judging debates has 
been adopted by the Gamma Delta Gamma De- 
bating Club at the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg. Edgar C. Bye is the faculty 
adviser of the club. 


SCHUYLKILL COLLEGE, Reading, technically 
became Albright College November 5 when the 
Berks County Court signed the charter for the 
greater Albright College which is the merger 
of the two schools. Albright College was for- 
merly in Myerstown. 


CoLUMBIA BorouGH has a School Bulletin 
which is the work of a teachers committee. 
The bulletin is the means of spreading infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the various 
buildings. 


THE INGRAM schools have completed a study 
which shows that pupils who have been trans- 
ferred to the system do not measure up to In- 
gram’s median or to the standard for their 
grade. The comparison was made after the 
children had been given public school achieve- 
ment tests and a graph of the grade median 
had been made. 


THE BOROUGHS OF PERKASIE AND SELLERS- 
VILLE, Bucks County, favored a $75,000 school 
bond issue for the erection of a consolidated 
high school at the recent election. 
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Beautiful usable 
Music for 
Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, 
dances, folk songs, concert solos, story music, 
orchestras, bands—grouped in a single Unit 
(No.1). Enough new Victor Orthophonic Rec- 
ords for a year’s beginning in music appreciation. 


I 3 records—'] 7 selections 
20 Lssons 


[IST PRICE sTOQOO 


IF you would select, out of all Victor music, the 
records you would want most for your rural 
school, they would probably be just these thir- 
teen. For these are Victor Orthophonic Records, 
delightfully varied, with the beauty and freshness 
of presentation that can help rural schools so 
much. These records offer a way for pupils to 
know the instruments of the orchestra, some of 
the finest music of the masters—and to have true 
appreciation of music. 

If you had the time, you could work out the 
lessons to include these records. But we assume 
that you haven’t, so here are the lessons too. 
Twenty of them (which may be subdivided into 
thirty or forty if desired) cleverly devised for 
ever-increasing interest, enough for a whole 
year’s varied pleasure in music. The booklet of 
lessons contains annotations on all principal selec- 
tions. Order from any Victor dealer, or from 
us. Or let us tell you more about them. 


Here are sample lessons 


Mother Goose Party (20212). Children recognize 
the Mother Goose characters and raise hands 
when they discover them. 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) (20079). 
Show pictures of ’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. See back of chart. 

Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). Mignon is a 
story of a little girl stolen by gypsies. When she 
is grown, she goes to a village where a musical 
entertainment is being given, and there she finds 
that her father is a nobleman. 

The Gavotte is an old French peasant dance. 

Class may raise hands when loud flute tone is 
heard. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


| First Dictionary Lessons 

Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 














a 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 


Dictionaries for over 85 years 
Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW 





THE PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS of Parents 
and Teachers held its thirteenth annual con- 
vention at Easton the week of October 15. Mrs. 
William Brice, Jr., of Bedford was elected 
president for the coming year. 


THE FACULTY OF ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL is 
interpreting for its annual scholarship play, to 
be given November 16 and 17, Shaw’s “The 
Devil’s Disciple.’ The proceeds of the per- 
formances are to be used for a scholarship 
fund for worthy seniors, six scholarships of 
$100 a year for two years already having 
been awarded. J. C. Weirick, principal of 
Abington High School, and Mrs. Zaidee Wyatt, 
dramatic coach, are directing the undertaking. 


A SPECIAL CLASS has been organized in the 
Ashley Schools for individual pupils who find 
difficulty in doing the regular work in the ele- 
mentary schools. This work is under the di- 
rection of Kathleen Lenahan, a graduate of 
Marywood College. 
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NEw CASTLE’S new administration building 
fills a real need. The ground floor contains 
offices of the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, the business manager, the secretary 
of the board, the room of the board of direc. 
tors, and the vault. The second floor consists 
of the offices of the superintendent of schools, 
the professional library, and the offices of dj. 
rectors and supervisors. 


CENTERVILLE BOROUGH, Washington County, 
teachers have just completed 100% enrolment 
in the N. E. A. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY Education Association 
held its second meeting of the year November 
24. Health Education was the main theme of 
the addresses and the topic of discussion. 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE celebrated Arbor 
Day October 26. The planting of a larch tree 
labeled ‘1929 Class Tree,” was a special fea- 
ture of the program. 


SIX TEACHERS’ TRAINING school buildings will 
be built on the campus of six of the State 
Teachers Colleges. The six schools where struc- 
tures are to be built are Millersville, Kutztown, 
ae Haven, Clarion, California, and Slippery 

ock. 


THE TRADE ScHOOL of New Castle made 
$9,000 worth of school furniture last summer. 





New Books 


(From page 257) 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: 

THE ROAD OF HEALTH TO GROWN-UP LAND. 
By Jessie I. Lummis and Williedell 
Schawe. 

ORLEANS ALGEBRA PROGNOSIS TEST. By Jos- 
eph B. Orleans and Jacob S. Orleans. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


WHat MoTION PICTURES FOR CHILDREN? And 
How to Have Them Shown in Your Con- 
munity, and How To ApopT A CHILD With 
a List of Reliable Agencies. Published by 
Children, The Magazine for Parents, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


WORKING MANUAL OF ORIGINAL SOURCES IN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Milton Con- 
over. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


HANDBOOK, 1928. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ScHOOLS FOR THE Dear, 1926-27. Bulletin, 
1928, No. 8, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. United States Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
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Necrology 


Lyp1aA Krirpy, the first woman to be associate 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, died 
November 4 in her ninetieth year. Miss Kirby 
retired from school work in 1909 but continued 
actively interested in education. 


GeorGE M. YERG, principal of Lewistown 
Junior High School for six years and coach 
of Lewistown athletic teams, died November 
4, Twenty-eight hundred pupils of the Lewis- 
town schools paid homage to Mr. Yerg at his 
funeral November 6. 


REVEREND ROBERT FOSTER FETTEROLF died 
suddenly at his home in Selinsgrove, Septem- 
ber 3. Dr. Fetterolf has been a principal in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania for the past 
fifteen years, the last three of which he served 
as principal of schools in Liverpool. 


Erastus Howarp Scott, founder and presi- 
dent of Scott, Foresman and Company, died 
October 3 after leading his company for thirty- 
seven years. 


Lucy E. KUEHNERT of McDonald, teacher of 
English and history in Clairton High School, 
died in Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, October 28. 


CLEMENTINE L. ROBERT, a resident of Read- 
ing and a teacher in the public schools of that 
city, died October 28 in Reading Hospital. 


In Memory of the Members of the Staff of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools who have died 
within the past year: 


Anna V. Barrack, teacher, Andrews 
Myrtle Brown, teacher, Park Place 
Goldie Cohen, teacher, Glenwood 

H. B. Davis, principal, Frick Training 
Clara Davison, teacher, Swisshelm 
Jeannette M. Eaton, principal, Belmar 
D. Gertrude Frazier, teacher, Garfield 
Pearl I. Frazier, teacher, Dilworth 
Ethel Gill, teacher, Crescent 

W. R. Hull, teacher, South High 

Selma G. Lew, teacher, Oakwood 
Elizabeth MacKay, teacher, South High 
Elizabeth Milliron, teacher, Perry High 
Myrtle McClay, teacher, Bennett 

Marion V. Neeper, teacher, Wightman 
Nettie Ramsey, teacher, Allen 

Ruth S. Ritts, teacher, Lawrence 

Esther R. Schwab, teacher, D. B. Oliver High 
Thelma Tanner, teacher, Larimer 
Harry Tilton, teacher, South High 














GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. Pre- 


CHICAGO 
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Mary D. Wilson, teacher, Prospect 

Lottie E. Snyder, clerk, James E. Rogers 
Frank Evans, attendance officer 

Ella H. Connelley, retired, McNaugher 

A. B. Cook, retired, Allen 

Martha B. Corry, retired, Lincoln 

Isabel Cunningham, retired, Daniel Webster 
Elizabeth Keller, retired, Humboldt 

W. M. McCullough, retired, Thaddeus Stevens 
May E. Wightman, retired, Wickersham 





ONE HUNDRED FIFTY VOLUMES have been add- 
ed to the library of Franklin Borough schools 
this year. 


THE Rep LION ScHOOL SysTEM has been 
completely reorganized since September, 1927. 
The system consists of a primary, an inter- 
mediate, and a junior-senior high school de- 
partment. Albert G. W. Slegel has been the 
supervising principal and Harvey J. Becker 
the junior-senior high school principal since 
August, 1927. 


BEAVER FALLS on November 6 by a vote of 5 
to 1 authorized a bond issue of $350,000 for a 
new senior high school building. This action 
consummates a sane campaign for better edu- 
cational facilities carried on by Superintendent 
Floyd Atwell for some time. Beaver Falls and 
College Hill voted on the same day to unite as 
a city of the third class. 





Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


e+e prepared 


without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of refreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
7 Acid 
Mite sphate 








AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Admission requirements, high school graduation. 





December, 194 


New P, ean Buildings for Beckley non 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: Engineering; Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and In- 
dustrial; State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accountancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; 
Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance; 
Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Secretarial Science. 


For catalog, address Dr. F. E. DOWNES, Supt. 














THE TWELVE-ACRE ATHLETIC FIELD and new 
stadium of West Chester was dedicated Octo- 
ber 20. The dedication game was played with 
the Downingtown High School team, speeches 
were made by the presidents of the two school 
boards, and the band furnisned music for a 
parade. 


SUPERVISORS for the grade schools of West 
Chester have been appointed in the following 
subjects: arithmetic, English, geography, so- 
cial studies, art, and physical education. All 
the teachers of the system attend institute- 
substitute courses weekly. 


FIFTH STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Clair- 
ton, has published the first edition of a hand- 
book entitled “The Pilot.’ 





Calendar 


December 13-15—Annual Convention American 
Vocational Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 14, 15—State Physical Education 
Meeting, Erie 

December 27, 28—State Convention of the P. 
S. E. A., Reading 

January 17- 23, ’ 1929-—National Thrift Week, 
National Thrift Committee, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 

January 26, 27, 28, 1929—Child Labor Day 

February 5, 1929— Association of School Board 
Secretaries, Harrisburg 


February 6, 7, 1929—State School Director 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 24-28, 1929—Department of Super 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Hotel Cleve 
land 

March 8, 9—1929—Northeastern Conventiot 
District, P. S. E. A., Sunbury 

March 13-15—Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con 
ference, Philadelphia Headquarter 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 

March 13-16, 1929—Schoolmen’s Week ani 
Southeastern Convention District of thi 

. S. E, A., University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

March 22, 23—Fifth Annual Junior Hig 
School Conference, New York Univer 
sity, New York City 

March 4 ire Convention District, im 
S. , Chambersburg 

April, 19ab-- National Red Cross Conventio 
Washington, D. C., H. B. Wilson, Na 
tional Director, a Junior Rei 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

April 19, 20, 1929—Western Convention Di 
trict, P.S.E. A., Schenley High Schod 
Pittsburgh 

June 28-July 4, 1929—National mane A 
sociation, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

July 25- -August 4, 1929—Third Biennial Ses 
sion, World Federation of Educatitt 
Associations, Geneva, Switzerland. Al 
gaa O. Thomas, President, August 

e. 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. ; 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 








MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 








ot Cs for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 
‘ia 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
sors’ Cot disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 
dquarters : , 

_ 2000.00 Indemnity: for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
Week ’ indemnities for other specific losses. 
rict of thy r ? F : 
nsylvanis During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 

i is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 
rior High 
k Univer Annual Premium, $30.00 
istrict, Ha 
onventio 
ilson, Na Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
unior Re accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 

; Non-Assessable. 
ntion D! We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
gh Schoo the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 


cation A 
"| «| Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
— _ LANCASTER, PA. 
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The Educators 


Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster Penna. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and 
Accident Association in Pennsyl- 
vania which PROTECTS 
TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts 
you into membership and KEEPS you, 
regardless of how many times you may 
apply for benefits. Its certificates are 
NON-CANCELLABLE. Join the E. 
B. A. and be assured of protection 
when you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership 
now provide protection against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Quarantine, Natural 
and Accidental Death. They cover ALL 
DISEASES. Benefits for the FIRST 
WEEK; for QUARANTINE; for 
HOUSE-CONFINEMENT _ and 
CONVALESCENCE during Sickness 
and Accident, are all payable the 
YEAR ’ROUND. E. B.A. protection 
never takes a vacation. 


Extract from the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department Examiners’ Re- 
port, dated October 24, 1928 


“The accounts of the Association are 
efficiently kept, rendering all informa- 
tion desired readily accessible. A gen- 
eral survey of the claim adjustments 
discloses a liberal and equitable policy 
in the settlement of all bona fide claims 
filed. The examination also showed the 
affairs to be ably and efficiently man- 
aged in the best interests of the 
membership.” 


ne ie ee Oe eee ee ee nee nee ee 


cy, 


OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


Window Shades spe- it ls 
cially adaptable forLA&4i}} 
schoolroom use. asain 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- } 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- | 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in | 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog } 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. P.J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND fb 0 Brapurh, INDIANA 



































CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enrol _ us, Free 
enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 


School Authorities 1; you m want good 
Clint aptten git te teh eel oem. 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 


For successful teachers, and promising beginners. Many 
school executives list all of their vacancies with us because 
they know that our service is dependable. We have placed 
teachers on three continents. 


402-403 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. ha 
sentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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FREE ST O10) (Ge How 


To Organize Rhythm Bands 


Cunard supremacy! 17000 satisfied 
guests! They are our pledge for the 
happiest summer of your life. Write for 


Booklet W STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


UNIVERSITY 
\GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE | 


(STRUCT! 


"Tee oe oops ot 

yom cum greupe of 

ful and pl aes 
Sn Clase- 








Is in 19 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 

i groups. Ist Class 
Hotels, Here motor sraeel, 1611-27 No.Lincoln St 


2 
College Travel Club CHICAGO 
154 Beylston St., Beston 














TEACHERS AGENCY 


CLARK re BREWER 46 Years of Reliable Service 


Not routine methods but a studied personnel service for all. The on = six successful agencies for one permanent 
membership. Member N. A. T. A 


= INS ARCADE NEW YORK—FLATIRON BUILDING 
veinapenaaae a HICAGOCLYON & HEALY BUILDING 
Spokane, Wash. 


Kansas City, Mo. 2 o Minneapolis, Minn. : 

















Come Join This! 


‘Catholic Tour 
& Pilgrimage 
to Europe 


Under spiritual leadership of 
REV. FRANCIS J. HURNEY 
St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
33 days of glorious carefree travel. Visiting fa- 
mous shrines of Montreal and Quebec then to 
Ireland, England, Belgium, France and return 
to New York. Stopping at all points to see 
everything worth while. 
ten, includin 
Stee eee ner Game 
20 day extension tour of ee places in France, Germany 
Switzerland and Italy costs only $195 extra 
For complete itinerary, call, phone or write 
WHITE STAR LINE OFFICES 
1419 G St. ny ae D. C. 


Miss dden, Phelps St Pa., or 
Capital Tours, J. y Laughiin, M ie, O16 lavestnent By, Wash., D.C. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
CANADIAN SERVICE 














KLINE’S UNIVERSAL 
TOURS DE LUXE 


Bethlehem, Penna. 
PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 1929 VACATION 
AND REGISTER WITH 


ANNUAL 33 DAY, ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY cn a TOUR DE LUXE 


lo. I 
LEAVING JULY 6th, 1929 

Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, wood 
Rockies, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone National 
Southern Utah’s National Parks, (Zion National Park, 
etc.) Indian Detour, Grand Canyon of Arizona, Cati- 
fornia, Los Angeles, San Diego, Old Mexico, Catalina 
Island, Yosemite National Park, San Francisco, Del 
Monte, Monterey, Mount Shasta, Portland, Columbia 
River Highway, Seattle, Vancouver, (with an option of 
a very delightful 10 day steamer voyage to Skagway and 
Juneau, Alaska, also to W: Taku Arm and return) 
anadian Rockies, » Banff, St. Paul, etc. 
An option has been arranged for any who may so 
desire to make the trip between } 

California by the steamer through the Panama Canal 
joining the party at that point or they join the tour 
to California and return to New York throvgh the 
Panama Canal. 


ALSO 
TWO-WEEK 
ALL EXPENSE VACATION TOUR 
TOUR NO. 2, LEAVING JULY 6th, 1929 

Including ‘Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Colorado 
Rockies, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone National Park, etc. 

Other individual unescorted tours arranged to suit 
your desires. 

Write for descriptive itineraries covering these tours 
one register early as only a limited number will be 


ked. 
ae UNIVERSAL TOURS 
Phillp M. Kline, Mgr. 
Lehigh Valley oe Station 


1404 West North Street, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


dS ter begins Feb. 4, 1929 





Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 








Avrora, illustrated above, mural 
painting in the Rospigliosi Palace, 
Rome, is brought to your door in 
the colors of the original in the 
form of 


Artextra Print, 21” long $3.00 
Artext Print, 11” long .50 
(Three or more Artext ordered at 
one time 35c each) 

Artext Juniors, 43” long _.03 
(Artext Juniors assorted are $3.00 
per C; $20.00 per M) 


Artext Prints are made by color photo- 
graphy directly from the original paintings. 
Catalogue of 2,500 subjects available in 
Artext Prints ‘‘The Art Index,”’ sent post- 
paid for 25c. 


Art Extension Press 
Westport, Connecticut 



































After more than a year’s searching 
study of all modern readers 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


ADOPTS 


NEWSON 
READERS 


as basal literary texts for exclusive 
use in the first three grades of all 
public schools in the State, for a per- 
iod of five years. 


ay 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue - New York 
2500 Prairie Avenue - Chicago 

















The more seriously you take 
your job of 


Teaching Writing 
the more carefully you will study 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily en- 
dorse them. If you teach Primary Writing 
you should be acquainted with them. 


OFFER TO PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write us for our free Beginner’s Packet, 171 J, 
giving the name of your School District. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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A Book with a Future before it 














THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND NATION 


Tryon and Lingley 


THE ENTHUSIASM with which this new history has been received makes it safe 
to predict that it will prove to be one of those textbooks that stand out even in a day 
of good textbooks as leaders in their respective fields. Less than eight months after 
publication it had already been adopted in some 850 places, and the adoptions still pour 
in. With them come letters from the schools already using it, all telling the same story 
of interested pupils and satisfied teachers. 


Catalogue price $1.72 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















The Widely Popular Dann Books 


THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


SERIES for the first six years of school which provides 
delightful song material and a logical detailed plan for 
teaching. 


DANN’S JUNIOR SONGS 


TTRACTIVE songs, many of which are composed or ar- 
ranged with optional parts for changed voices. 


DANN’S SCHOOL HYMNAL 


VERY composition is adapted for four-part singing and 
for unison singing. 


DANN’S MUSIC WRITING BOOKS 


ng! and arranged for musical dictation, and supplied 
with full directions. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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